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How  is  a Wireless 
Message  Received? 


EVERY  incandescent  lamp  has  a filament.  Mount  a metal  plate 
on  a wire  in  the  lamp  near  the  filament.  A current  leaps  the 
' space  between  the  filament  and  the  plate  when  the  filament  glows. 
Edison  first  observed  this  phenomenon  in  1883.  Hence  it  was 
called  the  “Edison  effect.” 

Scientists  long  studied  the  “effect”  but  they  could  not  explain  it 
satisfactorily.  Now,  after  years  of  experimenting  with  Crookes  tubes. 
X-ray  tubes  and  radium,  it  is  known  that  the  current  that  leaps  across 
is  a stream  of  “electrons” — exceedingly  minute  particles  negatively 
charged  with  electricity. 

These  electrons  play  an  important  part  in  wireless  communication. 
When  a wire  grid  is  interposed  between  the  filament  and  the  plate  and 
charged  positively,  the  plate  is  aided  in  drawing  electrons  across;  but 
when  the  grid  is  charged  negatively  it  drives  back  the  electrons.  A 
very  small  charge  applied  to  the  grid,  as  small  as  that  received  from  a 
feeble  wireless  wave,  is  enough  to  vary  the  electron  stream. 


So  the  grid  in  the  tube  enables  a faint  wireless  impulse  to  control 
the  very  much  greater  amount  of  energy  in  the  flow  of  electrons,  and 
so  radio  signals  too  weak  to  be  perceived  by  other  means  become  per- 
ceptible by  the  effects  that  they  produce.  Just  as  the  movement  of 
a throttle  controls  a great  locomotive  in  motion,  so  a wireless  wave,  by 
means  of  the  grid,  affects  the  powerful  electron  stream. 

All  this  followed  from  studying  the  mysterious  “Edison  effect” — 
a purely  scientific  discovery. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  results  will  follow  from  research  in  pure 
science.  Sooner  or  later  the  world  must  benefit  practically  from  the 
discovery  of  new  facts. 

For  this  reason  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  are  concerned  as  much  with  investigations  in  pure  science  as 
they  are  with  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes  and  products. 
They,  too,  have  studied  the  “Edison  effect”  scientifically.  The  result 
has  been  a new  form  of  electron  tube,  known  as  the  “pliotron”,  a type 
of  X-ray  tube  free  from  the  vagaries  of  the  old  tube;  and  the  “kene- 
tron”,  which  is  called  by  electrical  engineers  a “rectifier”  because  it 
has  the  property  of  changing  an  alternating  into  a direct  current. 

All  these  improvements  followed  because  the  Research  Laboratories 
try  to  discover  the  “ how  ” of  things.  Pure  science  always  justifies  itself. 
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f j M CH  year  it  has  been  the  purpose 
£* j of  the  Editor-in-Chief  and  his 
Staff  to  make  the  February  issue 
of  the  Register  a number  devoted  to  the 
Alumni  of  the  school.  Every  February — 
one  year , men  in  the  legal  profession, 
another  year,  men  in  the  medical  or  some 
other  profession — certain  distinguished 
graduates  have  been  requested  to  write 
articles  of  some  sort  for  it.  In  this  issue, 
we  present  articles  written  by  men— 
excluding  those  written  by  masters  and 
editors — who  have  at  one  time  been 
Editor s-in-Chiej  of  the  Register.  This 
is  the  twelfth  year  that  an  Alumni  Number 
has  been  published,  and  it  is  most  earnestly 
hoped  by  the  staff,  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
our  friends,  it  will  be  considered  of  the 
same,  good  standard  of  the  Alumni 
Numbers  of  previous  years. 

— Editor-in-Chief 
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Betncation 


Jfor  a number  of  pears  past,  jHr.  Camp= 
bell  bas  been  tloselp  ibentifieb  toith  tfje  school 
as  a master,  bisplaptng  throughout  that  time 
a constant  anb  beep  interest  in  eberp  phase 
of  Hatin  School  life,  anb  probing  that  he 
possesseb  a no  mean  orber  of  talent.  Jiabing 
occupteb  the  position  of  ^eab  of  the  ^istorp 
department,  h e has  hab  an  exceptional  op= 
portunitp  to  acquire  a complete  fenotolebge  of 
the  betails  of  teaching  anb  abministration. 
3|is  long  familiaritp  toith  the  neebs,  bifficul= 
ties,  hopes,  ambitions  anb  ibeals  of  our  school, 
combineb  toith  W conspicuous  abilitp  as  ex= 
ecutibe,  has  serbeb  to  fit  him  abmirablp  for 
the  office  tolpch  he  noto  holbs.  3t  is  inbeeb 
toith  consiberable  pribe  anb  pleasure  that  the 
Register  respectfullp  bebicates  its  present 
issue  to  him,  the  netolp  appointeb  ^eab 
iWaster  of  our  school. 
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The  Change  in  Administration 

Headmaster  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  ’89 


Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Pennypacker 
became  Head  Master  of  the  Latin 
School,  and  the  years  of  his  consulship 
have  been  years  of  vital  import  in  the  life 
of  the  School.  It  has  always  been  a 
marked  trait  of  vigorous  races  that  they 
are  able  to  assimilate  the  stranger  and 
develop  in  him  a loyalty  more  intense 
than  even  the  sons  born  within  the  gates 
have  shown.  So  the  Latin  School  has 
made  her  own  all  who  have  come  within 
her  influence  and  never  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  former  Head, 
loyal  son  though  he  was  of  Exeter 
Academy.  No  one  knew  better  than  he 
the  history  of  the  School  or  valued  more 
highly  her  priceless  traditions.  During 
his  administration  theSchool  maintained, 
under  constantly  varying  conditions, 
the  highest  standards  of  moral  and 
scholastic  training. 

It  was  not,  however,  a slavish  worship 
of  the  past,  preventing  progress,  for 
during  these  ten  years  the  School  has 
grown  in  every  way.  In  mere  numbers 
we  have  reached  the  thousand  mark; 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  any  pure- 
ly preparatory  school  in  the  country. 
New  courses  have  been  added;  not 
only  German  as  an  alternative  for  Greek, 
but  also  a new  course  in  Trigonometry 
and  Solid  Geometry  for  those  boys  who 
hope  to  enter  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  changes  have  brought  no  lowering  of 
efficiency;  results  in  all  subjects  at  the 
College  Entrance  examinations  have 
far  surpassed  the  average  reached  by  all 
the  candidates.  The  building  too  has 
been  enlarged  to  meet  the  increase  in 
numbers.  To  graduates  who  learned 
their  physics  in  the  old  laboratory,  the 
present  science  rooms  in  the  new  wing  on 


Dartmouth  Street  will  seem  almost  ex- 
travagant and  the  two  large  study  halls 
an  innovation  indeed.  The  old  building, 
despite  additions,  has  been  outgrown, 
and  Mr.  Pennypacker  convinced  the 
School  Committee  of  the  need  of  a new 
building.  Before  he  resigned,  the  land 
for  a New  Latin  School  had  been  bought 
near  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  a 
beautiful  building  had  been  designed  to 
cost  more  than  a million  dollars,  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  city’s  generous 
support  of  education  and  of  this  old 
school  in  particular. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  boys 
and  the  alumni  learned  with  mingled 
feelings  that  Mr.  Pennypacker  had  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  at  Har- 
vard College.  They  felt  that  the  School 
had  been  highly  honored  but  they  knew 
she  had  suffered  a great  loss. 

A change  of  administration  in  any 
institution  is  fraught  with  danger  and  in 
none  more  than  in  a school  like  ours. 
We  know  that  the  past  is  secure  but 
what  of  the  future?  Alumni  may  well 
ask  the  new  Head  Mster  what  is  his 
attitude  towards  the  traditions  and 
standards  which  they  have  maintained 
so  faithfully.  I assure  the  School  that 
I shall  keep  the  faith  as  an  experience  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  has  borne 
it  upon  me. 

The  Latin  School,  founded  almost  as 
soon  as  the  colonists  set  foot  on  shore, 
is  perhaps  the  only  institution  of  the 
present  day  which  reaches  in  unbroken 
line  to  the  Fathers.  Founded  to  train 
leaders  for  the  new  State,  the  school  has 
always  remained  true  to  her  mission. 
Here  is  a true  democracy  where  every 
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boy  stands  or  falls  on  his  own  record 
alone.  But  the  School  is  also  the  very 
cradle  of  democracy.  Without  upright 
and  enlightened  leadershipour  democracy 
must  fail.  The  School  opens  wide  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  every  man’s 
son  to  prepare  for  leadership  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  maintain  the  School  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  If  we  do 
not  do  so  the  fault  is  ours  for  we  have 


the  united  support  of  all  the  administra- 
tion from  the  School  Committee  and 
the  Superintendent  down.  With  such 
support  the  alumni  may  feel  assured  that 
the  standards  which  they  knew  will  be 
maintained  and  that  the  School  will 
continue  to  train  boys  not  only  to  be 
efficient  members  of  society  but  also  to 
be  honest  and  upright  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 
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GUY  EMERSON,  ’04. 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Register,  1903-4 
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When  I Went  to  B.  L.  S. 

Guy  Emerson  ’04 


I am  glad  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Editor-in-Chief  to  write  “a  few 
reminiscences  of  my  school  days.”  He 
says  my  name  was  suggested  to  him 
“by  that  venerable  gentleman,  Dr. 
Morse.” 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I have  no 
pleasanter  memories  than  those  of  the 
year  I spent  in  Dr.  Morse’s  room.  He 
taught  us  many  things — and  he  sug- 
gested as  much  as  he  taught.  He  sowed 
seeds — idea  seeds — which  have  brought 
pleasure  and  profit  to  many  members  of 
the  army  of  his  former  pupils.  His 
class  in  English  was  always  a delight. 
We  didn’t  hate  the  subject  when  the 
hour  was  over.  He  never  used  the  course 
he  was  giving  simply  as  an  excuse  for 
laying  bare  the  all  too  numerous  limita- 
tions of  his  students.  For  my  own  part, 
the  foundations  laid  in  his  classes  have 
helped  establish  the  basis  of  the  only 
true  education,  that  which  progresses 
steadily  until  the  end  of  one’s  life.  He 
was  no  advocate  of  the  formal  ritual  of 
education,  the  lip-service,  the  mechanical 
filling  of  so  many  hours  a day — with  the 
physical  eye  of  the  boy  fixed  upon  the 
clock,  his  inner  eye  upon  pleasant  places 
remote  from  Warren  Avenue.  We 
learned  because  we  wanted  to  learn. 

What  was  true  of  Dr.  Morse’s  room 
was  in  varying  degrees  characteristic 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  from  1898 
to  1904.  In  a way,  Mr.  Capen  was  whol- 
ly different  in  his  methods.  He  did 
not  lead.  He  rarely  suggested.  But  he 
trained.  In  his  class  we  were  all  about 
ten  or  eleven  years  old.  Our  receptivity 
was  limited  because  we  had  not  been 
trained  to  learn.  He  towered  over  us 
like  the  general  manager  of  Olympus. 


He  brought  Daniel  Webster  back  into 
our  midst.  If  the  day  started  badly  in 
the  Latin  class,  the  two  o’clock  bell 
found  us  still  driving  away  at  Latin. 
Until  every  boy  in  the  class  could  “bound 
Maine”  we  did  not  take  up  Vermont. 
And  to  our  dying  day  we  shall  remember 
these  rules  (I  write  them  off  from 
memory — nearly  twenty-three  years — 
check  them  up  and  see  if  I am  right!) 
“Verbs  compounded  with  ad  ante  con 
de  in  inter  ab  post  prae  pro  sub  and  super 
govern  the  dative.”  And  this  one, 
“Verbs  signifying  to  favor  help  please 
and  trust  and  their  contraries  also  to 
believe  persuade  command  obey  serve 
resist  envy  threaten  pardon  and  spare 
govern  the  dative.”  You  will  note  their 
is  no  punctuation — they  went  too  fast 
for  that! 

One  thing  Mr.  Capen  did  for  us  was 
to  drive  out  of  our  youthful  minds  the 
almost  inevitable  fear  of  cerebral  activ- 
ity. We  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking. 
We  could  walk  in  the  fields  of  thought 
without  fear  of  tumbling. 

Mr.  Capen  was  known  to  all  of  us 
infants  as  “Cudjo.”  We  were  thrilled 
by  the  thunder  of  his  voice  when  he 
quoted  from  Scripture  or  a snatch  from 
Demosthenes.  Our  very  souls  rose  up 
when,  on  gala  occasions,  he  put  his  two 
hundred  pounds  behind  America  on 
the  grand  piano  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 
We  laughed  each  month  when  he  told 
the  story  of  the  bright  pupil  to  whom  he 
was  trying  to  convey  the  idea  of  action 
“going  over”  from  the  subject  to  the 
object.  A transitive  verb  takes  its 
object  in  the  accusative:  “When  I 
strike  this  desk,”  said  he,  bringing  down 
his  great  fist  so  that  the  whole  room 
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shook,  “When  1 strike  this  desk,  what 
goes  over?"  “The  desk!”  replied  the 
bright  Pupil. 

We  left  Mr.  Capen’s  room  well  equip- 
ped to  enter  the  subtle  and  wholesome 
influence  of  the  present  distinguished 
Head  Master.  I remember  how  he 
watched  one  or  more  neatly  engrossed 
censure  cards  in  Mr.  Capen’s  room.  I 
was  placed  in  the  very  front  row  where 
there  was  no  chance  to  be  anything  but 
angelic,  and  the  contrast  in  my  apparent 
conduct  was  so  great  that  1 received  the 
prize  that  year  for  “Exemplary  Conduct 
and  Fidelity.”  Mr.  Campbell  has  prob- 
ably forgotten  this  epoch-making  event  in 
our  school  annals. 

I wish  there  were  space  to  speak  of  all 
of  the  splendid  men  who  taught  us  in 
those  days— Dr.  Merrill,  erect,  austere, 
forceful — the  embodiment  of  character 
and  even-handed  justice;  Mr.  Fiske, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Head  Master, 
scholarly,  kind,  consecrated  to  his  task; 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rollins,  as  thorough 
and  broad-gauge  as  any  scholars  who 
ever  taught;  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Grace, 
Mr.  William  Campbell,  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school.  And  so  it  went.  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Pennypacker  taught 
us  enough  languages  not  only  to  get  us 
into  college  but  indeed  to  carry  us  half 
way  through  college. 

No  man  who  has  ever  heard  the  thun- 


der of  Mr.  Pennypacker’s  voice  ring 
through  a class  room  will  ever  forget  it, 
particularly  if  the  voice  happened  to  be 
directed  toward  him:  “Coolidge,  trans- 
late the  Greek!"  And  if  Coolidge  fal- 
tered: “Tell  him  the  truth — Emerson — 
tell-*— him — the — truth — Em-er-son !” 

It  is  a memory  which  I treasure  deeply 
as  I come  more  and  more  to  value  close, 
careful  work  without  spectacular  ac- 
companiments, this  high  devotion  of  the 
Latin  School  teachers.  They  yielded 
nothing  in  pride  of  position  and  honesty 
of  achievement  to  president  or  million- 
aire or  potentate.  To  them,  their  work, 
discouraging  as  it  oftentimes  must  have 
been,  was  an  end  in  itself,  a duty  with  a 
vision  behind  it.  If  you  had  asked  one 
of  them  “where  it  was  leading  him”  he 
might  have  repeated  the  famous  toast  of 
the  old  professor  at  Oxford : 

“Here’s  to  pure  mathematics— may 
it  never  be  of  any  damn  use  to  anybody !” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  taught 
us.  If  it  was  Latin,  the  object  was  to 
learn  Latin — not  because  Latin  would  get 
a man  into  college  or  help  him  in  the  oil 
business  or  in  the  ministry,  but  simply 
to  achieve  an  honest  piece  of  scholarship. 
They  loved  their  work,  and,  as  far  as  men 
could,  they  made  us  love  our  work — 
and  more  frequently  than  they  knew, 
perhaps,  they  made  us  love  them. 
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Reminiscences 

Charles  Ward  French  '02 


No  period  in  my  life  is  so  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  memory  as  that  of  the 
days  when  I was  attending  Latin 
School,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  It  gives  Tne  great  pleasure  to  re- 
call the  incidents  of  those  happy  times 
when  my  mind  and  body  were  being 
trained  and  moulded  for  the  future, 
and  where  there  first  came  to  me  the 
inspiration  which  has  guided  me  back 
to  my  Alma  Mater,  to  devote  my  efforts 
to  the  imparting  of  the  ideals  there 
learned. 

Vividly,  indeed,  do  I remember  the 
individualities  and  characteristics  of  my 
instructors,  who  unfolded  the  secrets  of 
the  curriculum  as  if  in  response  to  the 
magic  “Open  Sesame”  of  the  pupils. 
Of  the  truly  intellectual  group  of  men, 
well  versed  in  the  classics,  who  taught  me, 
only  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Dr. 
Morse  are  still  in  the  school.  Mr. 
Pennypacker,  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Grace  and  Mr.  William  Campbell  are 
still  living,  but  Mr.  Rollins,  Mr.  Howell, 
Mr.  Dunne,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  and  Mr.  Fiske — requiescant  in  pace. 
Many,  too,  are  the  fond  recollections  of 
my  classmates. 

Practices  have  also  changed.  In  my 
time  there  was  no  seventh  period,  as 
today — only  five  periods  of  recitation 
and  a contemporary  study  period  in 
that  home  room  for  all  classes.  School 
was  out  at  two  o-clock  and  few,  if  any, 
remained  for  further  instruction;  in- 
deed, the  teachers  seemed  more  inac- 
cessible than  those  of  today  and  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  askers  rather  than 
answerers  of  questions.  At  the  end  of 
each  period,  the  instructors,  not  the 
boys,  changed  rooms.  Promotion  was 
on  the  basis  of  a 50%  average  of  all 


studies  combined  and  no  boy  could  take 
the  Harvard  College  entrance  examina- 
tions without  the  Headmaster’s  recom- 
mendation. No  German,  no  trigonom- 
etry, but  more  Latin  and  Greek  reading 
were  offered  in  the  course.  In  athletics, 
there  was  no  teacher  coach,  fewer  sports 
were  encouraged,  and  the  teams  received 
but  very  little  equipment.  In  fact, 
when  a Latin  School  baseball  team  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  it  was  as  conspicuous 
as  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  because  of  its 
lack  of  uniformity  of  apparel.  Bats, 
balls,  gloves,  mask,  protector,  in  short, 
all  articles  of  paraphernalia  were  fre- 
quently borrowed  from  the  opposing 
team.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
the  team  of  1901,  of  which  I had  the 
fortune  to  be  a member,  won  one  of  the 
few  baseball  championships  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  school. 

Our  school  life  was  punctuated  fre- 
quently by  some  trivial  event.  I re- 
member well  how,  after  the  teacher 
had  commented  on  Fahrenheit,  the 
inventor  of  the  thermometer,  one  of 
my  classmates  caused  an  outburst  of 
laughter,  by  inquiring  who  Centigrade 
was.  On  another  occasion,  preparation 
had  been  made  for  an  experiment  with 
concave  and  convex  lenses.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  demonstrate  that  the  object 
viewed  seemed  to  change  its  posture  as 
each  different  lens  was  used.  In  class, 
results  were  just  the  contrary  to  what 
they  should  have  been,  till  the  teacher 
discovered  that  some  trickster  had 
secretly  inverted  every  object  to  be 
sighted.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1900, 
at  the  annual  football  game  with 
English  High  School,  during  the  interval 
between  the  halves,  a snowball  fight  took 
{Continued  on  Page  43) 
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The  Prize  System 


Arthur  W.  Mar  get  ’16 


All  of  our  alumni  will  agree  that  the 
Latin  School  stands  for  a peculiar  type 
of  education.  It  may  be  that  not  all 
will  regard  it  as  representing  the  best 
type;  indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  have  been  a few  who  regarded  it 
as  the  very  worst.  A comparatively 
recent  autobiography  by  a member  of  a 
famous  New  England  family  will  il- 
lustrate this  point;  but  the  very  fact 
of  criticism  proves  that  the  education 
which  the  school  provides  is  education 
of  a very  peculiar  sort. 

If  there  are  a few  who  curse  the  Latin 
School  system  as  a system,  there  are 
legions  who  bless  it  and  wish  it  length 
of  days.  Often,  it  is  true,  alumni  will 
insist  that  their  “love”  for  Latin  School 
cannot  be  explained  rationally:  it  is  a 
sentimental  attachment,  a cluster  of 
memories  concerning  masters  and  pupils, 
which  is  divorced  from  any  conscious 
appreciation  of  the  school  from  the  stand- 
point of  education.  Probably  this  ir- 
rational affection  is  in  most  cases 
honest;  but  one  may  question  whether 
it  is  really  the  deepest  form  of  affection. 
The  love  which  is  lasting  springs  most 
often  from  a reasoned  gratitude:  when 
a man,  honestly  analyzing  his  character, 
can  say  that  as  his  friendships  have 
given  him  one  quality,  his  school  educa- 
tion has  given  him  another,  he  will 
value  his  school  in  almost  the  same 
degree,  though  necessarily  not  in  the 
same  way,  as  he  values  his  friends.  This 
is  real  “school  sentiment”;  and  a careful 
analysis  of  this  reasoned  sentiment  might 


yield  results  for  the  cause  of  education 
that  no  collation  of  cold  statistical 
averages  could  ever  provide. 

We  might  imagine  a sort  of  confiden- 
tial questionnaire  sent  out  to  our  alumni, 
who,  after  much  searchings  of  heart, 
would  tell  us  honestly  why  they  are 
grateful  to  the  Latin  School  system, — 
would  tell  us,  in  other  words,  just  how  a 
Latin  School  education  educates.  Yet 
the  value  of  such  a questionnaire  would 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  number, 
the  relative  age,  and  the  economic  status 
of  the  alumni  questioned.  It  would 
not  do,  for  instance,  to  question  only 
professional  men,  when  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  our  graduates  have  gone  into 
business;  and  it  certainly  would  not  do 
to  question  only  professional  educators, 
since  the  study  of  education  is  properly 
the  study  not  of  those  who  educate,  but 
of  those  who  are  educated.  Upon  the 
narrower  problems  of  education,  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  experts,  in  the  pro- 
fessions or  in  education,  who  are  to  be 
consulted.  For  instance,  I have  on  my 
desk  as  I write  a clipping  from  this 
morning’s  Times , reporting  an  interview 
with  Owen  Wister.  Among  other  things 
he  is  discussing  the  teaching  of  English 
composition  in  our  universities: 

“I  happen  to  be  an  overseer  ...  of 
Harvard.  We  are  taking  serious  notice 
there  of  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of 
education  on  the  writing  of  English. 
I am  a strong  believer  in  the  influence 
of  Latin  translation  on  style.  Not  a 
quarter,  not  an  eighth,  of  the  young 
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men  who  come  to  Harvard  know  how  to 
write  a clean  sentence.  We  attribute 
this  to  two  or  three  causes,  among  them 
the  lack  of  Latin  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  I have  been  hearing  that  rea- 
son for  over  eight  years,  and  I’m  quite 
sure  it’s  true.” 

Such  an  opinion,  upon  a comparatively 
narrow  question  of  education,  coming 
from  a professional  writer,  is  certainly 
not  without  value  for  our  investigation. 
Yet  surely  education  goes  beyond  these 
details.  An  education  which  leaves 
untouched  the  mental  outlook  and  the 
character  of  the  student,  is  no  education 
at  all;  and  on  these  broader  aspects  of 
education,  conceived  as  a process  that 
does  affect  mental  outlook  and  character, 
the  merest  amateur  in  educational  mat- 
ters has  a right  to  be  heard,  when  he 
speaks  from  his  own  experience  or  from 
the  experience  of  his  closest  friends. 
If  this  is  so,  a very  young  alumnus  may 
be  pardoned  for  offering  his  own  answer 
to  the  hypothetical  questionnaire. 

Behind  a good  part  of  the  more 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  present 
social  and  industrial  unrest  lies  the  con- 
ception of  Social  Waste.  There  is 
Social  Waste  whenever  a man,  whatever 
his  economic  station,  is  prevented  from 
developing  his  innate  faculties  to  the 
utmost.  Part  of  this  waste,— undoubt- 
edly the  greater  part, — is  due  to  econom- 
ic causes.  As  Professor  Marshall,  one 
of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  economic 
theory,  says:  ‘‘There  is  no  extravagance 
more  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  nation- 
al wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence 
which  allows  genius  that  happens  to  be 
born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expend  itself 
in  lowly  work.”  Yet  not  all  the  waste 
is  due  simply  to  that  lack  of  opportunity 
which  follows  from  economic  helpless- 
ness. Any  system  of  education  involves 
social  waste  if  it  does  not  succeed  ir. 
giving  every  boy  a high  sense  of  his  own 
capabilities,  and  in  destroying,  so  far  as 


is  possible,  that  sense  of  mediocrity, 
much  more  deadening  than  the  sense 
of  failure,  which  is  as  effective  a bar  to 
the  fullest  development  of  a man’s 
capacities  as  the  economic  necessity  that 
converts  the  potential  citizen  into  a 
machine-tending,  food-grubbing  animal. 

Now,  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
giving  young  men  this  sense  of  power  to 
do  things,  which  is  father  to  the  deter- 
mination to  do  them.  We  can  imagine 
a system  of  private  instruction,  in  which 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  a specially 
trained  teacher  to  encourage  each  boy 
individually  in  the  one  idea  that  he  was 
capable  of  accomplishing  anything,  if 
only  he  willed  to  work  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. I do  not  say  that  this  sort  of 
influence  may  not  be  applied  to  some 
extent  even  under  the  present  scheme  of 
education  in  bulk.  In  this  connection, 
I remember  particularly  an  excellent 
address  to  the  boys  of  the  school  five  or 
six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woods, 
at  that  time  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Woods’  thesis  was  that  the 
work  of  the  world  was  being  done  by 
average  men  who  gave  the  very  best  that 
was  in  them,  not  by  the  few  geniuses  of 
each  generation.  Talks  of  that  sort, 
and  of  the  sort  that  some  of  the  present 
Latin  School  masters,  whom  I could 
name,  are  giving  to  the  boys,  do  help  to 
some  extent.  Yet  they  are  still  far  from 
satisfactory:  first,  because,  in  order  to  be 
really  effective,  they  require  a more 
personal  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  than  can  usually  be  expected; 
and  second,  because  these  talks  are  al- 
ways sermons,  and  sermons  are  necessar- 
ily abstract.  There  is,  however,  one 
institution  at  the  Latin  School  which  is 
at  once  personal  and  concrete:  I refer 
specifically  to  the  system  of  prize  awards. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  Proposed 
Roads  to  Freedom,  objects  to  the  idea  of 
competition  among  the  “very  young,” — 
by  which,' to  judge  from  the  context,  he 
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means  young  men  competing  for  uni- 
versity scholarships.  He  deprecates  the 
“tendency  to  cause  overwork  in  youth, 
leading  to  lack  of  vigor  and  interest 
when  manhood  has  been  reached.”  “It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,”  he  says, 
“that  by  this  cause,  at  present,  many 
fine  minds  have  their  edge  blunted,  and 
their  keenness  destroyed.”  I do  not 
know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Russell  is 
speaking  from  his  many  years’  experience 
as  a teacher;  certainly  a young  man 
whose  undergraduate  days  at  college 
are  still  very  fresh  in  his  memory  must 
be  very  cautious  in  measuring  his  pigmy 
experience  against  that  of  a giant  like 
Mr.  Russell.  Yet  I appeal  to  whatever 
older  men  may  read  these  lines,  and  I 
ask  whether  they  have  not  known  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  instances 
wherein  young  minds  were  blunted,  not 
by  too  early  exertion,  but  by  too  great 
disuse;  and  whether  the  reason  for 
that  disuse  has  not  been,  in  many  cases, 
the  absence  of  incentive  and  proper 
encouragement. 

I have  heard  it  argued,  also,  that  the 
prize  system,  if  indeed  it  benefits  any- 
body, benefits  only  the  very  best  stu- 
dents, who  would  be  “ambitious”  any- 
way; that  the  ones  who  are  most  in 
need  of  encouragement,  who  are  most 
prone  to  consider  themselves  mediocre, 
are  only  ground  further  into  the  dust 
of  their  self-abasement  by  the  successes 
of  their  abler  class-mates.  To  this 
argument  several  replies  may  be  made. 
First,  I do  not  believe  that  “only  the 
very  best”  win  prizes;  my  experience 
has  been  that  some  of  our  prize-winners 
have  been  boys  whom  unsympathetic 
outsiders  would  probably  class  as  being 
distinctly  mediocre.  Besides,  the  list 
of  prizes  might  very  well  be  extended. 

I do  not  mean  that  prizes  should  be 
awarded  for  no  achievement  at  all; 
booby  prizes  are  not  prizes.  Yet  surely 
there  must  always  be  some  new  way  of 


ferreting  out  an  unsuspected  streak  of 
ability,  the  discovery  of  which  is  often 
just  as  much  a surprise  to  its  owner  as 
to  anyone  else.  Finally,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  prize-less  boy, — and  there 
will  not  be  many  such  under  a properly 
administered  prize  system, — is  made  any 
the  more  distrustful  of  his  ability  than 
he  would  have  been  under  a prize-less 
system.  There  is  always  the  competi- 
tive atmosphere;  and  I have  known  of 
more  than  one  Latin  School  boy  who, 
after  leaving  the  School,  entered  College 
with  the  bitter  determination  to  show 
his  fellows  that  he  was  good  for  some- 
thing:— -that  with  a fresh  start,  he  could 
beat  out  in  college  the  fellows  who  had 
beaten  him  at  school.  I can  name  you 
half  a dozen  instances  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  which  that  determination  has 
been  realized. 

There  is  one  other  argument  that  de- 
serves attention.  I have  heard  it 
said  that  such  a system  of  prizes  gives  the 
better  boys,  who  are  likely  to  win  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  an  idea  of 
their  own  abilities  so  disproportionate 
as  to  have  a most  unfortunate  effect 
upon  their  character,  and  upon  the 
quality  of  their  future  work.  I do  not 
think  that  this  statement  is  utter  bosh; 
in  fact,  I am  quite  prepared  to  agree 
that  most  of  the  better  boys  do  become 
uncommonly  chesty.  Yet  there  is  al- 
ways the  necessary  corrective  for  this 
chestiness  in  subsequent  experience. 
All  the  editors  of  school  papers  who, 
in  their  heart  of  hearts,  really  expect  to 
be  called  to  an  editorship  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  Republic  or  the  New  York 
Times  immediately  upon  their  gradua- 
tion from  college,  have  their  queer 
notions  straightened  out  a bit  when  the 
editors  of  the  college  papers  refuse  to 
consider  the  bumptious  freshman  a 
“find,”  and  when  the  English  A instruc- 
tor bestows  a caustic  criticism  and  a C 
plus  on  his  choicest  efforts.  The  school 
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“sharks”  who  consider  a prize  or  two 
proof  positive  of  the  possession  of  a 
gigantic  intellect,  have  their  estimates 
corrected  by  experience  in  the  wider 
contest  in  the  college,  and  still  further 
in  the  subsequent  contest  in  life.  1 count 
it  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of 
a well-administered  prize-system  that  it 
so  swells  the  ego  in  most  boys  that  an 
early  puncturing  of  their  bubble  of 
conceit  is  inevitable:  from  the  humilia- 
tion that  follows  come  the  most  bitter 
and  the  most  valuable  lessons  a young 
man  can  have.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  humiliation  should  come  early, 
when  tremendous  trifles  can  have  tre- 
mendous consequences  on  a boy’s  charac- 
ter, than  later,  when  real  disillusion- 
ment may  mean  permanent  ruin.  The 
real  danger  does  not  lie  in  excessive 
bumptiousness;  itches  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Some  great  educator, — I 
have  a hazy  notion  it  was  President 


Eliot, — said  that  there  was  much  less 
danger  of  spoiling  a young  boy  with 
priase  than  there  was  of  permanently 
breaking  his  spirit  by  withholding  what- 
ever slight  praise  might  be  due  him. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  lesson:  no  man  can 
look  back  to  some  small  success  of  his 
boyhood  days,  won  in  fair  and  free 
competition  with  his  fellows,  without 
saying  to  himself,  with  a bitter  determi- 
nation: “I  was  good  once;  I can  be  good 
again,” — and  no  man  who  says  that 
can  ever  be  a failure.  It  is  whenever 
the  determination  of  any  man  to  do 
big  things,  no  matter  who  he  is  or  what 
he  is,  is  blunted  simply  because  he  has 
been  allowed  to  drag  along  through  a 
drab  series  of  years  with  no  small  suc- 
cesses to  encourage  him,  that  we  have 
Social  Waste;  and  for  that,  in  the  new 
society  towards  which  we  are  moving, 
there  is  no  room. 


If  every  student  passed  in  every 
subject  every  month, 

If  some  of  the  masters  only  possessed 
a little  bit  of  mercy, 

If  the  rules  governing  tardiness  were 
a little  more  severe, 

If  school  did  not  open  quite  so  early 
in  the  morning  and  close  so  late  in  the 
afternoon, 

If  the  School  Committee  served  a 
light  lunch  at  10.30  A.  m.  every  day, 

If  there  was  a “jazz”  orchestra  in  the 
drill  hall  every  day  during  recess, 

Ifthe  territory  surrounding  Alma  Ma- 
ter’s statue  was  converted  into  a loung- 
ing room, 


If  there  were  feminine  instead  of 
masculine  pedagogues  in  our  school, 

If  we  had  a resident  nurse  to  care  for 
our  sudden  “ills,” 

If  the  “Register"  had  a better  Sanctum, 

If  some  of  the  masters  knew  how 
great  is  the  affection  of  some  of  the  boys 
for  them,  and 

If  some  of  these  said  masters  could  suf- 
fer some  of  the  unrelenting  pangs  they 
cause  these  said  boys  to  suffer, 

What  a wonderful  school  B.  L.  S. 
would  certainly  be! 

— J A.  S.  C. 
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Looking  Backward 


By  Max  Levine  ’07 


) 

At  the  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of 
the  Class  of  1907  at  the  City  Club  last 
Christmas  Eve,  there  was  one  question 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  my  class- 
mates, one  thing  all  wished  to  know: 
“Has  the  good  old  Latin  School  changed 
much  since  our  day?”  After  answering 
many  questions  and  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory from  the  experiences  of  my  class- 
mates, I shall  present  to  the  “ Register ” 
readers  some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  Latin  School  life  twenty  years  ago. 
Right  well  does  the  poet  Virgil  speak, — 

“Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iu- 
vabit.” 

In  1901  the  school  had  about  six 
hundred  pupils.  The  first  two  floors 
were  used  for  classroom^,  with  Rooms 
19  and  20  the  physics  laboratory. 
Where  Rooms  25  and  26  are  now,  there 
used  to  be  a dark  lecture-room,  called 
the  “tomb”  or  “morgue”.  The  gym- 
nasium and  the  drill  hall  kept  up  their 
good  work,  the  stone  pavement  in  the 
yard  also  did  its  deadly  work,  and  the 
lunch  room  was  in  smaller  quarters, 
where  the  lockers  are  now.  Our  dear, 
amiable  friend,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  was  in 
charge  of  the  lunch  room  in  my  last  years 
at  the  school,  and  she  is  as  competent 
and  kindly  as  ever.  There  was  no 
handsome  addition  on  the  Dartmouth 
Street  side,  but  merely  a waste  piece  of 
land.  On  the  Clarendon  Street  side, 
where  the  garage  now  is,  there  used  to  be 
a vast  hollow,  where  many  a discussion 
was  settled  after  school  “vi  et  armis.” 

It  was  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Merrill’s 
reign,  as  his  health  was  sadly  failing. 
I distinctly  remember  two  of  the  bigger 


boys  helping  him  up  the  steps  one  day. 
He  seemed  at  times  a gruff  old  individual, 
with  a wall  of  disdainful  reserve  built 
all  around  him.  His  burden  was  soon 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Fiske,  a quiet  gentle- 
man of  the  old  scholastic  type,  a remark- 
able teacher  in  his  day,  noiselessly 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  various  rooms 
with  a sad  and  pensive  air. 

Room  1 was  as  usual  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Capen,  “seventy-nine  if  a day.”  Some 
of  the  new  boys  in  their  sweet  innocence 
thought  that  the  C.  in  front  of  his  name 
was  for  “Cudjo”  and  so  addressed  him 
to  his  consternation  as  Mr.  Cudjo 
Capen.  He  was  outwardly  a blustering 
individual,  ready  to  tell  us  how  he  could 
in  his  youth  hold  out  in  either  hand  so 
many  pounds  for  so  long,  how  large  and 
luscious  the  strawberries  were  at  his 
Dedham  place,  and  who  held  the 
record  for  saying  the  entire  declen- 
sion of  “mensa,  a table”  by  his  watch. 
Many  of  us  indeed  tried  to  break  the 
record;  it  might  have  been  better  for 
some  of  us  to  have  examined  the  watch 
a little  carelessly.  Yet  we  liked  him, 
and  we  regarded  him  with  almost  hero 
worship  when  every  Washington’s  Birth- 
day this  octogenarian  would  open  the 
exercises  with  the  “Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner.” He  “allured  to  brighter  fields” 
and  some  years  after  “led  the  way.” 

As  I look  back  at  the  Latin  School  of 
my  day,  it  seems  as  if  the  relations  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  boys  and 
between  master  and  master  were  not  as 
cordial  as  today.  As  one  of  the  teachers 
has  often  told  me,  it  was  “Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  X.”;  “Good  morning,  Mr. 
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Y,”  and  both  left  for  their  rooms  till 
the  end  of  the  day.  Each  room  had  its 
study  period  in  the  home  room  every 
day,  from  eleven  till  twelve.  It  was  not 
considered  good  form  for  a boy  to  ask 
many  questions  from  a teacher;  you 
must  do  it  yourself.  The  idea  probably 
was  that  if  you  deliberately  chose  the 
Latin  School  for  your  preparatory  school, 
you  should  learn  to  do  your  work  by 
yourself,  and  do  it  well.  Rarely  did 
any  boy  leave;  the  more  difficult  the 
work,  the  harder  the  boy  worked.  The 
masters  in  general,  aside  from  their 
professional  duties,  rarely  took  any 
interest  in  the  boys  as  bovs. 

But  this  frigid  reserve  of  the  masters, 
this  impenetrable  bulwark,  was  soon 
broken  down  at  various  places.  A 
certain  influence  cast  its  shadow  many 
years  before  it  appeared  in  full  view, 
and  the  shadow  was  indeed  a long  one. 
When  I was  in  Class  V.,  I used  to  walk 
to  school  up  Columbus  Avenue  from  the 
direction  of  Park  Square,  and  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  snowr  was  deep 
on  the  ground,  I could  see  a tall  form  in 
long  rubber  boots  striding  along  the 
avenue,  easily  outdistancing  all  pedes- 
trians. He  was  a tall,  wiry  individual, 
and  we  soon  experienced  his  delightful 
sense  of  humor,  his  teaching  ability, 
and  his  genuine  interest  in  the  boys. 
How  surprised  wre  little  boys  were  to  see  a 
big  boy  of  the  First  Class  come  in  one 
day  at  recess,  (this  was  in  the  Fall  of 
1902),.  and  ask  this  teacher  a certain 
question  in  regard  to  football.  Then 
did  we  see  our  respected  recitation- 
marker  show  the  lad  his  fault  in  tackling 
an  opponent.  This  teacher  was  actu- 
ally seen  at  athletic  games  during  the 
year,  as  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  school. 

Pretty  soon  this  human  and  personal 
influence  spread  itself  so  that  it  was  con- 
sidered good  form  for  the  boys  to  ask 


the  advice  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Campbell  on 
many  things,  for  he  was  an  old  Latin 
School  boy  himself.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  here  that  some  old  master  of  the 
reserved  type  once  said  to  this  gentle- 
man, “Tut!  tut!  my  dear  sir.  If  ydu 
persist  in  showing  this  unusual  interest 
in  the  boys,  you  will  never  succeed  in 
this  school.  It  isn’t  done  here,  you 
know.” 

Our  history  teacher,  Selah  Howell, 
who  took  delight  in  his  “Roman  nose,” 
was  of  the  old,  reserved  type  of  master. 
After  three  long  years  of  hard  study  in 
ancient  history,  most  of  the  Second  Class 
boys  would  try  the  Harvard  Examina- 
tions with  fear  and  trembling,  and  we 
barely  passed.  I wish  the  boys  now  in 
the  school  could  look  at  Oman’s  “History 
of  Greece,”  with  its  fine,  close,  compact 
print,  with  not  a picture  in  the  book, 
and  could  imagine  us  swallowing  six 
pages  a day  by  sheer  memory  work! 
Mr.  Selah  Howell,  peace  be  to  his  ashes, 
was  not  a hfetory  teacher,  and  yet 
isn’t  it  curious  how  we  sometimes  succeed 
in  spite  of  all  handicaps?  He  was  in 
his.glory  when  he  had  us  all  finally  seated 
in  the  dark  “tomb”  upstairs,  and  he 
would  flash  on  the  screen  some  picture 
of  an  old  Cyclopean  wall.  He  would 
proceed  to  dilate  on  the  subject,  but  as 
the  room  was  practically  dark,  he  could 
not  see  who  was  who,  who  was  the  one 
talking  or  laughing.  To  quote,  “A 
good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

But  there  was  one  man  in  the  Latin 
School  who  for  over  twenty  years  exerted 
a most  remarkable  influence  on  the  boys 
and  on  the  school,  one  to  whom  we  all  of 
us  owe  more  than  we  can  express,  and  he 
was  not  merely  the  master  or  teacher 
but  the  wan  who  ruled  Room  8,  Henry 
Pennypacker.  To  quote  one  of  my  class- 
mates, who  had  had  many  a tiff  with  the 
teacher,  and  who  has  had  thirteen  years 
in  which  to  forget  both  the  good  and  the 
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had  of  his  early  years,  “If  Penny  wanted 
the  shirt  on  my  back  today,  he  could 
have  it!” 

Here  was  a man  teaching  Greek,  not 
an  easy  subject.  He  didn’t  merely  give 
out  lessons  or  just  hear  recitations.  He 
gave  of  himself  to  his  classes,  of  his  vast 
store  of  experience;  he  made  each 
recitation  so  important,  so  personal, 
that  no  one  dared  to  come  to  class  un- 
prepared. The  fear  of  God  was  in  our 
hearts  when  rebuke  was  at  hand.  En- 
dowed with  a splendid  physique,  he 
would  emit  a voice  that  would  go  boom- 
ing down  the  corridor  till  the  very 
windows  seemed  to  rattle.  When  he 
called  on  a boy  to  recite,  Rooms  10  and 
9 on  one  side,  Rooms  7 and  6 and 
probably  other  rooms  on  the  other  side 
could  hear  the  name.  If  no  other  noise 
was  then  heard,  probably  the  boy  was 
doing  his  bit;  when  that  roar  was  let 
loose  very  soon,  one  knew  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  had  a nice,  sarcastic, 
but  humorous  way  of  rebuking  the 
lazy  ones.  His  comments  were  so 
treasured,  his  remarks  so  valuable, 
that  many  a classmate  of  mine  can  re- 
peat today  exactly  what  was  said  to  him 
by  Mr.  Pennypacker  when  he  was  doing 
this  or  that.  The  recitations  were  al- 
ways alive,  always  exacting,  yet  enjoy- 
able. I often  believe  that  the  teacher 
got  as  much  fun  out  of  the  work  as  the 
boys  did.  Rarely  did  anyone  try  to 
“put  anything  over”  on  this  man;  in 
fact  you  couldn’t  and  you  wouldn’t. 
A man  with  so  kind  a heart,  one  whose 
lightest  word  ruled  us,  one  whom  we 
trusted  implicitly.  Why,  it  would  be 
only  the  meanest  “cuss”  in  the  school 
that  would  try  anything  unfair.  That 
was  always  the  keynote  of  old  Room  8, 
the  idea  of  fair  play,  of  not  giving  any 
excuses,  of  honesty,  inculcated  in  each 
one  of  us  by  the  living  force  in  com- 


mand. Nothing  in  the  good  old  Latin 
School  has  been  more  valuable  to  me  in 
my  own  life  than  that  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taught  by  Henry  Penny- 
packer. 

By  our  side  in  regular  Class  III.  there 
sat  boys  who  had  just  completed  the 
Out-of-course  Class  IV.,  our  B IV.  of 
today.  Those  boys  in  one  year  had  been 
taught  enough  to  equal  the  first  three 
years  of  the  regular  school,  and  they  not 
only  equalled  us  but  they  soon  excelled 
us.  Can  you  boys  in  Class  B IV.  today 
imagine  grammar  school  graduates  like 
yourselves  doing  the  regular  English, 
French,  History,  Mathematics,  and  a 
little  Greek,  and  then  reading  a little 
Caesar  and  Virgil  in  the  first  school  year? 
This  course  was  so  destructive  to  idle- 
ness, so  exacting,  and  so  compelling, 
that  it  could  not  even  be  set  down  in  the 
catalogue  at  all,  but  was  put  in  charge  of 
two  experienced  men,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Stone.  Practically  all  the  prizes  in 
Class  III.  were  won  in  my  time  by  boys 
who  came  from  that  indefatigable, 
accurate,  and  painstaking  teacher  in 
Room  16,  Mr.  Jones.  A number  of  my 
classmates  have  told  me  often  that  the 
work  they  did  their  first  year  in  Room  16, 
the  pace  that  was  set,  and  the  progress 
made,  all  these  things  developed  in  them 
the  desire  to  accomplish  anything  set 
before  them,  and  to  do  it  well. 

Of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Chadwick  I shall 
say  but  little  as  I knew  him  only  in 
his  last  year.  He  taught  the  Second 
Class  Latin  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
His  successor,  Mr.  J.  K.  Richardson, 
was  also  an  esteemed  Latin  teacher,  and 
often  relieved  a lesson  by  his  anecdotes 
of  the  Civil  War.  I can  still  picture 
him  as  he  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively 
and  in  his  slow  voice  detailed  his^war 
experiences.  He  was  one  of  thejjfew  who 
could  really  say  “I  was  with  Grant.” 
Lately  he  has  not  been  in  the^best  of 
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health,  and  at  this  writing  1 sincerely 
hope  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Dr.  Byron  Grace,  the  head  of  the 
English  department,  was  always  a severe 
and  stern  taskmaster,  yet  had  we  known 
then  how  important  it  was  to  do  all  the 
seemingly  long  and  difficult  lessons  with 
the  utmost  care  and  accuracy,  we  should 
have  profited  more  under  his  teaching. 
Compositions  were  indeed  frequent,  but 
they  were  not  all  corrected  with  the 
expected,  helpful  comments. 

Some  years  later,  on  his  retirement,  he 
was  succeeded  by  a gentleman  who  wel- 
comed me  into  his  department,  when  I 
began  teaching  in  the  school,  with  the 
same  genial  friendship  and  hospitality 
that  he  had  shown  to  the  boys  in  our 
younger  days.  Dr.  Morse  came  upon 
my  horizon  very  early  in  Class  IV. 
English.  In  those  days  the  boys  did 
not  change  rooms  after  each  period,  but 
remained  in  the  same  room  all  day; 
the  masters  moved  about.  Now  and 
then,  as  a room  was  left  unguarded,  a 
black  sheep  might  have  wished  to  start 
a possible  riot,  but  I am  sure  that  the 
average  Latin  School  boy  had  pretty 
good  control  over  himself,  and  did  not 
take  any  unfair  advantages.  When  the 
next  period  was  to  be  English,  the  class 
somehow  sat  rather  quietly  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morse,  he  of  the 


pleasant  countenance  and  genial  eye. 
The  human  interest  he  showed  in  his 
work  with  the  class  appealed  to  us,  and 
we  certainly  enjoyed  the  year.  My 
personal  liking  for  the  work  was  such 
that  today,  more  than  seventeen  years 
later,  I still  possess  my  English  com- 
positions with  their  many,  enlightening 
corrections,  and  I often  read  with  amus- 
ing interest  my  early  effusions  in  English. 

Of  George  Rollins  of  the  French  de- 
partment, little  need  be  said,  or  of  our 
brief  year  under  him,  as  he  was  deliber- 
ately cold  and  unpleasant  to  some  of  us. 
Soon  after  his  death,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hender- 
son took  up  most  of  the  work,  and  of 
him,  one  of  my  classmates  has  said, 
“In  the  old  School  I certainly  liked 
Henderson's  style  of  getting  work  done 
in  a short  time.  More  real  work  was 
accomplished  even  in  the  last  five  min- 
utes of  an  hour  than  in  a whole  hour 
elsewhere.” 

In  closing  I wish  to  maintain  one  point 
of  difference  between  then  and  now,  and 
this  is,  that  the  Latin  School  of  today, 
with  so  many  younger  men  in  the  Facul- 
ty, is  a far  better  place  to  “live  in”  than 
in  the  olden  days,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  master  and  between 
the  boys  and  the  masters  are  from  are 
cordial  and  pleasant. 


Perhaps  Secretary  Daniels  has  in 

mind  taking  over  the  Swiss  Navy. 

* * * * 

Agent:  “But,  mum,  it’s  a shame  to 
let  your  husband’s  life  insurance  lapse.” 

Over  wash  tub:  “I’ll  not  pay  another 
cent.  I’ve  paid  reg’lar  fer  eight  years 
an’  I’ve  had  no  luck  yet.” 


“I  can’t  read  this  prescription,  doc- 
tor.” 

“It  isn’t  necessary  that  you  should, 
my  dear  sir.” 

“Well,  doctor,  I hope  you  write  your 
bill  the  same  way.” 
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The  Influence  of  Literature  on  Life. 

By  James  A.  S.  Callanan  ’21 


Excluding  religion,  literature  has  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  and  best  influence 
on  life  of  all  considerations  that  affect 
us.  Religion,  of  course,  influences  our 
lives  to  a preeminent  degree.  In  a 
lesser  degree,  literature  has  the  same 
influence  on  humanity.  Not  only  is  this 
true  for  today  but  it  is  a historical 
fact  that  even  in  the  dark,  uncivilized 
ages  of  the  past,  the  clear  voice  of  litera- 
ture was  heard  all  over  the  world,  teach- 
ing, guiding,  and  entertaining.  After 
all  those  long  centuries,  we  can  hear  even 
now  the  splendid  echo  of  that  early 
literature  resounding  in  the  dim  corridors 
of  time.  Did  not  that  literature  affect 
the  lives  of  those  ancient  races  who 
nourished  it?  Did  not  the  writings  of 
the  old  Greek  philosophers,  of  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  the  rest,  influence  to  a 
great  extent  not  only  their  own  people 
and  their  own  time,  but  all  subsequent 
philosophy?  Did  not  those  wonderful 
achievements  of  Homer,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  have  a colossal  influence  on  the 
Greeks?  Was  it  not  the  tradition  of 
their  forefathers,  the  stirring  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  so  well  portrayed  in 
Homer’s  works,  that  roused  the  Greek 
manhood  to  glory  and  valor,  that  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world?  All  nations  are 
affected  by  political  influences.  Would 
not  politics  be  but  a meaningless  word, 
would  not  law  and  justice  be  almost 
unknown,  were  it  not  for  those  political 
literatures  which  the  world  possesses, 
those  documents  and  wonderful  orations 
that  have  thrilled  the  world?  The  laws 
of  Solon  and  Draco  guided  the  Greek 
democracy  for  many  years;  the  law  of 
the  early  Romans  was  contained  in  the 


“Twelve  Tables.”  The  Magna  Charta 
of  England  and  America’s  Declaration 
of  Independence  are  immortal  docu- 
ments dedicated  to  man’s  freedom.  Did 
not  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Burke,  and  Lincoln  greatly  influence 
their  times,  which  even  now  affects  the 
modern  political  thought?  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  stirring  articles  in  the  daily 
papers  revealing  accurately  the  menace 
of  Teuton  dominion,  would  this  nation 
of  peaceful  people  have  entered  the 
Great  World  War?  Our  great  campaign 
to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
victory  would  not  have  been  successful, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  press.  The 
Germans  could  not  have  inspired  courage 
in  their  people  without  their  infamous 
propaganda.  We  find  the  value  of  liter- 
ature inestimable.  In  the  novel,  the 
short-story,  or  the  romance,  we  find 
refreshment.  When  one  is  weary  of  the 
world’s  turmoil,  do  we  not  always  find 
delight  in  the  charming  stories  written 
by  O.  Henry  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis?  In  fiction,  we  can  rejoice  in  the 
carelessness  of  youth,  after  the  world  has 
robbed  us  of  the  romances  we  love. 

The  influence  of  literature  is  limitless. 
It  affects  us  all,  the  chubby  child  lisping 
his  nursery  rhymes,  the  winsome  maiden 
racing  through  a romance  with  the  aid 
of  caramels,  the  business  man  reading 
the  events  of  the  world  in  the  news- 
paper, the  tired  mother  finding  relief  in 
a good  story,  and  the  romantic  youth 
copying  a verse  from  some  love-sick 
poet  to  send  to  his  sweetheart.  With- 
out the  delights  and  the  influences  of 
literature  on  life,  this  world  would  be  a 
very  poor  place  indeed. 
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The  City  of  Splendid  Night 

Eliot  G.  Fay,  ’18 


There’s  a secret  city  hidden 
In  an  Island  of  Delight, 

Where  all  sorrow  is  forbidden, 

And  the  sun  is  ever  bright. 

And  the  storm-winds  never  blow, 
And  there’s  never  ice  nor  snow — 
Just  a pleasing  sort  of  teasing 
Little  breeze  that’s  sweet  and  low. 

When  it’s  night-time  on  the  water, 
Then  the  carnivals  begin, 

And  the  fun  grows  hot  and  hotter 
With  a most  delightful  din! 
While  the  banjos  laugh  and  cry 
In  the  barges  floating  by, 

You  go  roaming  in  the  gloaming 
Underneath  the  southern  sky. 


Down  beside  the  sleeping  ocean, 
Where  its  waves  caress  the  shore, 
And,  in  sympathetic  motion, 

Play  the  tunes  young  hearts  adore, 
There  you  sit  and  watch  for  dawn, 

Til  your  cigarettes  are  gone, 

When  you  huddle,  almost  cuddle, 
Making  dreams  to  feed  upon! 

Look!  a lantern  gaily  swinging, 
Japanesque,  beside  the  sea; 

Can’t  you  hear  the  night-bird  singing 
In  that  tall  palmetto  tree? 

Feel  the  west  wind  in  your  hair; 
Smell  the  perfume  in  the  air 
Of  the  flowers  in  the  bowers 
Of  the  Land  of  Never  Care! 


There!  rose  dawn  at  last  is  breaking; 

Tolls  the  drowsy  temple  bell. 

In  the  town  the  tradesmen,  waking, 
Run  with  zeal  to  buy  and  sell. 
Silently  you  steal  away 
Like  gray  ghosts  before  the  day,  «■  „ 
Yawn  and  quiver,  blink  and  shiver, 
On  the  beach  along  the  bay! 
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Register  Drive 


We,  who  have  not  as  yet  passed  from 
under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
fond  mother,  cannot  imagine  how  any 
alumnus  can  easily  forget  the  kind  and 
loving  care  so  lavishly  showered  on  him 
in  his  school  days  by  Alma  Mater.  In 
actual  life,  one  of  the  keenest  regrets 
of  grown-up  men  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  parents  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  lost  their  own  chance  to  be 
grateful  for  the  care,  the  vigilant  in- 
terest bestowed  on  them  in  childhood 
by  loving  parents.  In  dreamy  moods, 
in  days  of  reminiscence,  they  look  back 
to  the  time  when  their  hearts  and  minds 
were  being  trained  by  the  virtuous  wis- 
dom of  God-fearing  parents.  They  can 
picture  themselves  at  their  mother’s 
knee,  lisping  in  repetition  the  prayers 
which  fell  from  her  dear  lips.  They 
feel  again  the  loving  caress  of  her  hand; 
they  hear  again  her  admonition  to  be 
always  good.  They  see  again  in  her 


eyes  the  light  of  love  interesting  itself 
in  everything  that  would  be  to  her 
children’s  welfare.  With  a sigh  of 
regret,  they  now  feel  their  utter  helpless- 
ness to  show  their  appreciation,  for  the 
object  of  their  loving  thoughts  is  gone. 
She  is  but  a fond  memory.  But  there 
is  another  mother,  a mother  equally 
loving  and  interested  in  her  children’s 
welfare,  and  that  mother  still  lives. 
Is  it  because  she  lives  that  she  is  neg- 
lected? Had  she  gone,  too,  would  the 
lavish  care  she  bestowed  on  many  young 
minds  and  hearts  be  more  vividly  re- 
called? Alumni  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School!  You  have  not  forgotten  your 
school-days,  the  inspiring  lessons  of 
truth  and  goodness  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  interested  masters.  To  many  of 
you  now,  she  is  a childhood  dream. 
Often  must  she  be  the  object  of  your 
thoughts,  but  do  you  regret  that  you 
are  not  doing  more  than  you  are  at 
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present  to  show  your  appreciation  for 
the  good  she  has  done  for  you?  Alma 
Mater  needs  you  now  and  because  she 
knows  you  think  of  her  often  and  kindly 
she  asks  you  to  show,  in  a practical 
way,  your  gratitude  for  her  work. 

Every  man  sent  forth  from  the 
halls  of  Alma  Mater  must  feel  that 
he  owes  her  a debt  which  he  can  never 
fully  repay.  Surely  that  thought  is  in 
every  true  alumnus’  heart.  Often  these 
thoughts  are  allowed  to  die  before  they 
accomplish  much  good.  Our  union  as 
true  Boston  Latin  men  will  mean  our 
strength. 

We  have  at  our  command  an 
admirable  means  of  making  our  union 
strong  and  impregnable — the  '"Register” . 
More  than  your  subscription,  the 
“ Register ” needs  your  moral  support. 
There  is  some  information  that  you 
have  about  your  classmates’  success. 
We  want  to  know  it;  so  do  the  other 
members  of  the  Alumni.  Why  not 
assume  this  personal  obligation  of  keep- 
ing us  in  touch  with  the  boys  of  yester- 
day? 

The  boys  of  today  need  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  fight  and  achieved  victory.  We  will 
look  during  the  coming  month  not  only 
for  the  subscription  of  every  B.  L.  S. 
man,  but  for  a letter  addressed  to  our 
School  Notes  Editor.  Do  it  for  the 


sake  of  the  Purple  and  White  that  you 
love.  You  wil  be  contributing  to  its 
advancement. 

There  is  a pressing  need  at  B.  L.  S., 
one  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  of 
funds  in  the  “ Register ” treasury.  Now 
the  time  is  ripe  to  satisfy  that  need. 
Before  long,  it  is  hoped,  our  dreams,  our 
earnest  desires  in  this  regard  will  be 
realized,  but  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  support  of  our  Alumni. 
Advertisements  and  financial  contribu- 
tions, together  with  your  moral  support, 
are  necessary.  If  you  are  in  business 
for  yourself,  why  not  give  us  an  ad;  if 
not,  why  not  give  us  your  own  personal 
ad,  expressed  by  your  compliments? 
Therefore,  are  the  graduates  of  this 
school  approached  to  help  in  some  way 
the  good  work  which  their  Alma  Mater 
is  carrying  on.  Alumni,  this  school 
has  been  a fond  mother  to  you.  Often 
in  climbing  the  ladder  of  success,  you 
have  thought  of  the  help  she  afforded 
you  in  your  youthful  days.  Now  she 
needs  your  help.  Her  needs  are  forever 
growing.  Her  mission  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding. The  opportunity  is  presented 
to  you  now  to  show  your  appreciation. 
Your  help  is  solicited.  Be  kind, 
thoughtful,  grateful  children  to  a fond 
and  loving  mother! 

James  Callanan 


Of  a time  not  long  ago,  two  boys,  close 
friends,  grew  up  together  in  a small 
town,  but  in  the  rusf  ing  course  of  life 
they  were  separated, 
different  place, followi 
one  a merchant,  the 
fields.  One  day,  w 
man,  the  former,  wal 
business,  saw  on  the 
piece  of  money  w 
happy  at  the  thoug 


then  continued  on  his  way,  eyes  to  the 
ground,  in  hope  of  finding  another. 
This  soon  became  his  habit,  always 
looking  downward,  missing  oh  so  many 

ormer  chum, 
Id  one  spring 
tened  cry  of  a 
e robber  jay 
:d  this  fasci- 
e,  a new  sight 
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for  him,  with  intense  interest;  powerless 
to  aid  but  finally  gratified  to  see  the 
beaten  culprit  fly  away,  pursued  by  the 
plucky  red-breast.  Ever  afterwards,  he 
had  a new  source  of  joy,  ever  increasing, 
always  present;  the  sun,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  buzzing  things,  the  creeping 
things  and  all  the  endless  list  of  Nature’s 
treasures.  He  was  truly  happy;  his 
fun  was  in  his  soul. 


O Boys  of  Latin  School,  you,  too,  are 
now  on  the  “turn  of  the  tide";  now  is 
the  time  to  decide,  now  is  the  time  you 
must  decide,  whether  your  life  is  to  be 
spent  vainly  in  the  mad  rush  for  material 
things,  for  money,  for  tangible  objects, 
or  to  be  brightened  with  the  love  of 
God’s  Out-of-Doors,  the  free,  clean 
pleasures  of  the  open  air? 

Arthur  C.  C.  Hill  Jr.  ’21 


The  Great  Question 


To  every  Boston  Latin  schoolboy 
about  this  time  comes  the  question  of 
what  course  he  shall  choose.  Shall  it 
be  college  with  its  slippery  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  or  shall  it  be  a job? 
Ah,  “a  job!”  What  a wonderful  thing, 
with  the  thought  of  the  pay  envelope  at 
the  end  of  each  week. 

That  pay  envelope,  how  big  and 
majestic  it  seems!  How  it  talks  of 
independence,  fine  clothes,  Yankee  hus- 
tle, automobiles  and  a luxurious  home 
with  servants  and  all  of  that.  But, 
how  little  it  speaks  of  the  years  of  hard 
work  as  an  office  boy,  junior  clerk, 
clerk  and  every  other  little  yet  big  step, 
before  any  real  thing  comes  one’s  way. 

College,  a long  hard  four  years  of 
drudging;  but,  at  college  there  is  the 
chance  of  winning  fame  on  the  gridiron, 
on  the  track,  on  the  diamond — who  can 
tell — the  chance  to  meet  a great  many 
fine  fellows  and  big  men,  friendships 


that  will  last  a lifetime.  You  can’t 
have  too  many  good  friends.  You  will 
never  have  any  possession  worth  more 
to  you  than  a good  friend.  There  is 
the  certainty  of  having  a REAL  job 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Look  before  you  leap,  fellows!  Think 
before  you  make  any  decision.  Look 
well,  look  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Talk  it  over  with  your  father.  Ask 
almost  any  former  college  man  who  has 
made  good.  Ask  any  successful  busi- 
ness man.  They  will  all  say  that  college 
is  the  only  course  to  choose. 

Moreover,  don’t  forget  that  it  was 
only  sixteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  set 
foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  that  Harvard 
College  was  founded,  helped  by  the  money 
and  books  left  by  John  Harvard.  Also, 
don’t  let  it  slip  your  mind,  that  you  have 
a college  education  quite  within  your 
grasp,  if  you  will  only  reach  out  for  it. 
A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


uchnick,  ’24 
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Earning  The  Badge 

Herbert  E.  Whiting  ’22 


Widow  Blackton’s  humble  cottage 
was  certainly  not  imposing.  But  it  was 
dignified,  however,  as  being  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  “Mystics”.  The  “Mystics” 
were  composed  of  juvenile  Scraggley- 
town.  It  was  a mischievous  band. 
It  was  an  adventurous  band,  and,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  it  was  a town  pest. 
Whenever  a marauding  expedition  was 
made  on  some  good  housewife’s  pastry 
concoctions,  the  “Mystics”  were  sure  to 
be  accused.  Whenever  the  deacon’s 
porch  was  white-washed,  the  long  finger 
of  suspicion  was  sure  to  be  pointed  at 
the  “Mystics.”  Whenever  the  church- 
bell  clapper  proved  to  be  “A.  W.  O. 
L.,”  the  “Mystics”  were  sure  to  suffer; 
therefore,  it  was  the  ambition  and  glory 
of  Scraggleytown  boydom  to  be  one. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  them  seated 
in  debate,  if  such  their  meeting  may  be 
called,  on  a warm  and  sticky  evening  in 
May.  They  have  met  to  discuss  Jack 
Whipple’s  entrance  to  the  club.  The 
members  are  seated  about  in  various 
attitudes:  one  is  asleep;  two  are  half- 
heartedly attacking  a stick  of  “lickrish” ; 
another  is  wheezing  a tune  out  of  a 
battered  jew’s-harp;  the  rest  are  silent, 
their  eyes  intent  on  the  aspirant,  who 
squirms  and  reddens  under  this  close 
scrutiny.  Quiet  has  followed  their  de- 
cision to  admit  him.  He  must,  however, 
pass  a “spunk”  test  before  he  can  wear 
the  coveted  “Mystic”  badge.  What 
that  test  shall  be  is  the  question.  At 
last  one  gets  up  and  clears  his  throat 
importantly. 

“Haven’t  any  of  ya  got  anythin’  to 
say?  No?  Well,  I have.  You  know 


the  old  Dinwiddie  Place?  What  do  ya 
say  to  lettin’  Jack  stay  there  tonight?” 

A murmur  of  approval.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  speaker  went  on:  “His 
folks  thinks  he’s  in  bed.  We’ll  let  him 
go  home  about  three,  so’s  they  won’t 
get  wise.  Listen  close  now,  you.  If 
you  wanna  be  a ‘Mystic’,  you’ve  gotta 
spend  the  night  up  in  the  big  room  at  the 
Place;  and  if  there’s  a squeak  a or  holler 
out  of  ye,  or  if  you  go  home  before  you’ve 
spent  two  hours,  at  least,  there,  ya 
might  as  well  ferget  bein’  a ‘Mystic’.” 

The  old  Dinwiddie  Place  reared  its 
gloomy  bulk  on  Coleman  Hill.  It  had 
been  built  years  ago,  costing  far  more 
than  had  been  intended.  The  owner 
had  gone  bankrupt,  and  the  house  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a scientist,  who 
had  had  the  place  fitted  up  in  his  own 
gloomy  way.  Since  his  death,  no  one 
had  ever  lived  there.  It  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  by  his 
heirs.  Occasionally  a stray  tramp 
passed  an  uncomfortable  night  there. 
Not  a soul  in  Scraggleytown  wanted  to  be 
near  it  by  night.  It  was  given  a wide 
berth  by  day.  Had  not  strange  lights 
been  seen  flitting  behind  closed  blinds? 
Was  not  the  scientist’s  spirit  haunting 
the  place?  Was  there  not  a hoodoo,  a 
jinx,  an  evil  eye  on  the  place? 

This  night,  however,  there  might  have 
been  seen  there  a would-be  “Mystic” 
crouched  on  the  edge  of  a rocker,  bathed 
in  perspiration.  He  gripped  in  one  hand 
a lantern  that  tried  to  shed  a few  feeble 
rays  of  light  on  the  cheerless  surround- 
ings. In  the  other  he  clasped  a veteran 
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Bowie  knife,  dull  as  the  proverbial  hoe, 
but  giving  a feeling  of  unwarranted 
security.  An  hour  ticked  by  monoton- 
ously. It  was  midnight.  A gust  of 
wind  swept  into  the  room  from  the  great 
chimney,  almost  extinguishing  the  lan- 
tern. As  he  bent  forward  to  shelter  it, 
he  lost  his  precarious  hold  in  the  rocker 
and  landed  on  the  floor  with  a crash. 
The  noise  echoed  through  the  house  like 
a peal  of  thunder.  Startled,  he  attempt- 
ed to  leap  up,  crashed  his  head  on  an 
old  walnut  table,  and  for  a few  moments 
made  remarkable  discoveries  in  planets. 
Then  something  white  under  the  table 
caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it  up 
gingerly, — a crumpled,  torn  piece  of 
paper.  On  one  side  were  the  words: 

— mas  factories ready  by  mid- 

nig ty  third  of  M— 

bomb  filled  w Wires con- 
nected  . For  a moment  he  stared 

at  it,  puzzled.  Then  a light  broke  upon 
him.  There  had  been  a strike  in  the 
Dumas  factories  over  in  Shirley;  strike- 
breakers had  been  put  in;  during  a 
fight  between  factions,  one  striker  had 
been  killed  and  several  wounded.  The 
owner  of  the  mill  had  been  blamed,  and 
had  received  two  death  warnings.  It 
seemed  as  if  affairs  had  come  to  a crisis. 
Tonight  wras  the  twenty-third.  Unless 
something  should  prevent,  the  mills 
would  be  blown  to  atoms.  But  where 
were  the  headquarters?  As  Jack  pon- 
dered, the  hall  floor  suddenly  commenced 
to  squeak.  Covering  the  lantern,  he 
tiptoed  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
In  the  hall  he  could  just  make  out  the 
forms  of  men  coming  toward  him. 
In  a flash  it  came  to  him  that  this  very 
room  wras  the  headquarters.  The  creak- 
ing increased.  He  looked  frantically 
about  him  for  an  avenue  of  escape. 
There  was  none.  The  room’s  great 
bay  window  was  far  too  high  for  a jump 
even  if  he  had  had  time  to  wrench  open 


the  wooden  shutters.  A low  murmur 
sounded  outside.  Blowing  out  the  lan- 
tern, he  dived  under  a cabinet,  crept 
beneath  a heavy  velvet  portiere  and 
stood  upright  in  a little  niche  just  as 
four  men  stepped  into  the  room.  The 
next  moment  he  wished  that  he  had 
stayed  where  he  was.  For,  feeling  about 
him,  he  came  into  sudden  contact  with 
a long,  lank  and  lean  skeleton  which 
dangled  merrily  from  a bar.  With  a 
shudder  he  drew  back,  not  thinking 
that  he  had  discovered  the  scientist’s 
“pet” — He  was  a cheerful  fellow,  was  that 
scientist.  It  took  him  several  minutes 
to  muster  up  his  courage.  When  at 
last  he  did  peer  forth  between  the  cur- 
tains, he  saw  the  four  men  busily  en- 
gaged in  connecting  wires  to  a battery- 
box.  So  that  was  their  game,  eh? 
His  fright  left  him.  Overwhelming 
anger  dominated  him,  anger  against 
these  brutes  who  were  contriving  the 
destruction  of  fellow-mortals.  Here  was 
he,  unable  to  lift  a finger  to  prevent  it. 
Was  he  powerless,  though?  A little 
scheme  took  shape  in  his  mind.  A 
moment  later  the  leader  put  his  hand  on 
a switch,  uttering  such  an  abominable 
laugh  that  even  his  men  shrank  back. 
It  froze  on  his  lips.  Of  a sudden,  a 
low  moan  floated  out  from  the  wall. 
Slowly,  deliberately,  thq  curtains  parted, 
and  a skeleton  seemed  to  issue  out  of 
darkness,  bathed  in  a glow  of  light.  One 
look  was  enough.  They  bolted  for  the 
door,  never  ceasing  until  they  had  foot 
firmly  placed  on  ‘‘terry  firmy.” 

Jack  worked  quickly,  anticipating 
their  return.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  rip  out  the  wires.  The 
detonation  battery  he  heaved  against 
the  wall,  smashing  it.  Then  he  took 
his  lantern  and  sneaked  out  into  the 
hall.  Attempting  to  get  out,  he  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  coming  back, 
angry  with  themselves  and  with  one 
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another,  for  their  fright.  It  could  only 
have  been  a hallucination.  Even  now 
they  were  not  particularly  boisterous, 
and  they  kept  a keen  lookout  on  either 
side.  Jack  thought  quickly.  He  couldn’t 
get  out.  He  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the 
room.  He  stayed  where  he  was,  flatten- 
ed like  a pancake  against  the  wall.  If 
the  conspirators  should  see  him!  The 
thought  sent  the  blood  racing  madly 
through  his  body.  His  eyes  stuck  out. 
H is  breath  came  in  gasps.  But  they 
didn’t  see  him.  They  went  right  by 
him  and  entered  the  room,  cautiously. 
By  rights,  Jack  should  have  been  almost 
into  Scraggletown  by  that  time,  but 
he  wasn’t.  He  was  creeping  along  be- 
hind them.  As  they  were  stepping 
into  the  room,  he  was  noiselessly  grasp- 
ing a chair.  As  they  closed  the  door,  he 
Dutch-locked  it.  Then,  he  ran — ran 
like  a comet,  sweeping  faster  and 
faster;  down  Coleman  hill,  over  the 
short  stretch  of  country  road  leading  into 
Scraggleytown,  straight  down  Main 
Street,  right  up  to  the  constable’s 


door.  That  worthy  must  needs  be 
aroused  from  a peaceful  sleep  by  a 
lusty  hollering.  Breathless,  Jack  tried 
to  tell  his  story.  Unbelieving,  the 
constable  heard  it,  but  when  Jack  cooled 
down  a bit,  and  got  his  wind,  he  made 
short  work  of  the  constable’s  scepticism. 
He  was  sent  home  to  bed;  a posse  was 
collected;  the  men  were  caught  in  the 
act  of  breaking  down  the  door ; they  were 
jailed,  tried,  and  convicted.  Some  time 
later,  they  were  deported  to  their  own 
country.  Desperate  anarchists,  they 
belonged  to  a band  that  was  trying  to 
paralyze  the  soul  of  American  labor. 
Their  arrest  led  to  others.  They  had 
been  responsible  for  the  Dumas  factory 
trouble.  Thanks  to  the  pluck  and  nerve 
of  an  American  boy,  their  nefarious 
schemes  had  been  frustrated. 

We  find  Jack,  a while  later,  critically 
surveying  his  shiny  “Mystic”  badge. 
No  doubt  he  thinks  a good  deal  more 
of  it  than  the  neat  little  sum  deposited  to 
his  account  by  millionaire  Dumas. 
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Age  Ten  on  a Farm 

A.  George  McGovern  ’22 


There  was  a steady  drizzle  when  we 
arrived  at  Northboro.  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Florence  were  not  at  the  station 
to  meet  us;  so  Mother  hired  a cab  at 
Cobb’s  which  took  us  to  the  farm. 

There  wasn’t  a sign  of  life  when  we 
reached  their  rambling,  old,  wooden 
house,  but  when  Mother  pulled  the  bell, 
a huge,  stern-looking  woman  of  forty 
opened  the  door.  When  she  saw  Mother 
she  cried,  “Beatrice!”  and  Mother  cried, 
“Florence!”  and  then  they  hugged  and 
kissed  each  other. 

“Florence,  this  is  James  Faxon  Bailey, 
your  nephew.”  Then  after  being  half 
smothered  by  a tremendous  kiss  from 
Aunt  Florence,  whom  I had  never  seen 
before,  I found  myself  being  introduced 
to  a little  stooped  man  with  most  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes,  who  was  my  uncle,  John 
Franklin.  My  two  cousins,  Doris  and 
Flazel  Pierce,  were  also  visiting  Auntie, 
and  I kissed  them  very  dutifully.  Doris 
was  fourteen,  and  Hazel  was  ten — my 
own  age. 

Shortly  after  Mother  left,  Hazel  took 
me  out  to  the  barn  to  see  the  animals. 
It  was  chore-time.  We  went  around 
underneath  the  barn  and  saw  the  pigs — 
a fat  one  and  a lean  one.  Then  we 
went  upstairs  and  I saw  the  horses. 
Having  climbed  round  the  haylofts, 
we  went  through  the  milk  room,  where 
there  were  two  big  troughs  for  watering 
the  horses,  and  into  the  cow  “henter.” 

It  was  full  of  cows — some  standing 
switching  their  tails,  others  lying,  chew- 
ing their  cuds.  I kept  close  to  the  wall, 
but  Hazel  went  up  and  patted  them. 
She  introduced  me  to  Dina,  and  Rosy, 
and  Daisy,  and  Eva,  and  finally  to  a 
big,  white  cow  with  lovely  violet  eyes, 


called  “Uno.”  She  walked  up  and 
shook  “Uno”  by  the  leg.  “Shaking 
hands,”  she  called  it. 

Then  she  came  back  and  urged  me  to 
do  it.  I mustered  up  my  courage 
finally,  and  as  I walked  up  beside  the 
cow,  she  turned  to  look  quietly  at  me, 
and  then  hit  me  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  an  awfully  dirty  tail.  Hazel 
laughed. 

Before  nine  that  night,  soothed  by  the 
distant  song  of  the  frog  and  the  tree- 
toad — broken  only  by  the  energetic 
notes  of  a whip-poor-will — -I  was  asleep. 

I soon  fell  into  an  enjoyable  routine. 
At  five-thirty  every  morning,  Hazel  and 
I would  go  out,  tie  up  the  cows,  and  get 
the  milking  things  ready.  Then  we 
would  mix  grain  for  six  little  calves  that 
were  in  a pasture  a quarter-mile  below 
the  house,  and  feed  them. 

After  breakfast  we  helped  to  pick 
strawberries  for  market,  or  hoe,  or  pull 
weeds,  or  ride  “hoss-back”  while  there 
was  corn  to  be  cultivated. 

At  evening  the  same  chores  were  to 
be  done,  and  after  supper  there  was  the 
dog  to  play  with,  or  the  mysteries  of  the 
tool-shop  to  explore. 

During  the  course  of  one  of  these  ex- 
plorations, I filled  the  chopping  block 
full  of  nails.  Uncle  John  ruined  his  best 
axe  on  it,  and  when  he  got  through  with 
me,  I did  no  more  exploring  for  a week. 

Before  July  was  ended  there  had  been 
four  new  calves  on  the  farm.  Uncle 
John  sold  three  and  kept  one.  I 
baptized  that  one  with  ceremony — at 
which  Hazel  was  present — and  named 
him  Ben.  Uncle  John  said  that  Ben 
was  the  biggest  calf  he  had  ever  had. 
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I had  to  feed  Ben  morning  and  night, 
and  tie  him  out  in  the  day  to  eat. 

By  putting  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
and  letting  him  suck  my  fingers,  I 
trained  him  to  follow  me  round  like  a 
dog. 

One  afternoon  while  Doris’  young 
man  was  seated  beside  her  in  the  swing, 
Benjamin  sauntered  up  behind  him  and 
chewed  the  tails  of  his  best  coat  to  rags, 
whereupon  that  young  gentleman  re- 
marked with  fiery  indignation  that  if 
that  calf  were  his,  he’d  wring  it’s  neck. 

About  this  time,  peas  were  ripe,  and 
for  an  afternoon’s  work  on  an  adjoining 
farm  picking  them,  I received  ten  cents 
and  a cross-eyed  double-pawed  cat  called 
Tiger.  Her  arrival  was  not  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  “grown-ups” 
but  Tom,  our  farm  cat,  and  I were 
pleased. 

The  family  of  Tom  and  Tiger  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “children’s  crusade,” 
but  by  the  middle  of  September  there 
were  only  nine  cats  left — for  one  met 
death  in  a pail  of  boiling  grease,  into 
which  he  fell  from  the  hay-loft.  One 
had  been  given  away;  another  had  run 
away.  Still  another  had  died  in  a 
woodchuck  trap.  The  thirteenth  had 
been  killed  after  eating  seven  chickens. 

There  were  several  of  these  wood- 
chuck traps  on  the  farm.  The  dog 
considered  these  rivals — for  he  took 
pride  in  killing  woodchucks.  Whenever 
he  surprised  a woodchuck  in  the  garden, 
he  jumped  around  it,  barking  furiously, 
until  it  turned  to  run,  and  he  would  leap 
forward,  seize  it  by  the  neck,  and  shake 
it  to  death. 

One  evening  when  the  family  had 
gathered  in  the  yard,  and  Aunt  Florence 


was  seated  on  the  express  wagon,  Uncle 
John  sent  me  up  to  the  old  cornfield  to 
see  if  there  were  anything  in  the  trap 
there. 

When  I got  up  there,  there  was  some- 
thing black  and  white  in  the  trap.  I 
threw  a stone  at  it,  but  it  did  not 
move;  so  I walked  up  to  it,  and  pulled 
up  the  stake  that  held  the  trap.  The 
animal  had  a most  peculiar  odor  about 
it,  but  I carried  it  back  to  the  yard. 

Just  as  I reached  the  bars  that  separ- 
ated the  cow  path  from  the  yard,  Aunt 
Florence  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the 
animal,  shrieked,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years,  jumped  down  from  the 
wagon,  and  thundered  towards  the  house. 
Uncle  John  dodged  behind  the  chicken 
coop  and  yelled  for  me  to  drop  it. 
Great  was  their  relief  when  they  found 
that  the  skunk  was  dead. 

Shortly  after,  I was  not  very  much 
pleased  when  mother  wrote  that  she 
would  be  up  for  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  that  we  were  to  go  home  that 
evening. 

She  came;  and  after  a most  delicious 
dinner,  auntie  brought  in  three  kinds  of 
pie  for  dessert.  Mother  was  shocked, 
and  forbade  my  eating  more  than  one 
piece.  I protested,  but  it  was  of  no  use; 
so  I retired  to  the  woodshed  to  weep  it 
out  alone. 

A few  minutes  later,  Aunt  Florence 
came  out  with  two  huge  pieces  of  pie  and 
gave  them  to  me,  and  when  I returned 
to  the  dining  room,  mother  remarked: 
“Well,  James,  as  this  is  your  last  day 
with  Aunt  Florence,  you  may  have  those 
other  two  pieces  of  pie — but  don’t  ask 
for  them  again.”  Aunt  Florence  smiled 
slightly,  and  quickly  reached  for  a plate. 
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Pupil  (translating  Latin):  “Having 
done  this,  he  swept  the  place  with  his 
eye.” 

* * * * 

“Cheer  up  old  man,  there’s  other  fish 
in  the  sea.” 

“Yes,  but  the  last  one  took  all  my 
bait.” 

* * * * 

“But  suppose,”  said  one  of  the  specta- 
tors on  the  Common,  “that  the  parachute 
had  failed  to  open  after  you  had  jumped 
off — what  then?” 

“That  wouldn’t  stop  me,”  said  the 

parachutist,  “I’d  come  right  down.” 

* * * * 

John,  upon  being  taken  in  to  see  his 
brand-new  brother,  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  upon  him  and  said,  “Gee,  but 
you  are  a lucky  kid!  You  won’t  have 
to  wash  your  own  ears  for  years  and 
years.” 

* * * * 

Two  miners  went  on  a fishing  expedi- 
tion. But  they  were  novices  at  the 
game. 

“Hoo  are  ye  gettin’  on,  Jock?”  asked 
one. 

“Och,  simply  rotten!”  was  the  reply. 
“I  don’t  believe  my  bloomin’  worm’s 
tryin.” 

* * * * 

“Reggie,”  said  her  husband’s  wife, 
“I  don’t  believe  you  have  smoked  one  of 
those  lovely  cigars  I gave  you  last 
Christmas.” 


“No,  my  dear,  I haven’t,”  replied  the 
husband.  “As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
intend  to  keep  them  until  our  little 
Willie  grows  up  and  wants  to  learn  to 
smoke.” 

* * * * 

It  was  washing  day  and  John  had 
been  kept  from  school  to  look  after  the 
baby.  Mother  sent  him  into  the  garden 
to  play,  but  it  was  not  long  before  cries 
disturbed  her. 

“John,  what  is  the  matter  with  baby 
now,”  she  inquired  from  her  wash-tub.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  mm, 
mother,”  replied  John.  “He’s  dug  a 
hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into  the 
house.” 

* * * * 

The  Kaiser  used  to 
Like  a fuss, 

But  now  he’s  incon- 
spicuous. 

* * * * 

“Money  doesn’t  bring  happiness.” 

“No,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  tell  the 
waiter  what  you  want  and  have  him  bring 
it.” 

* * * * 

Visitor  (being  shown  around  the 
grounds  of  estate  bought  by  profiteer): 
“That  tower,  I believe,  goes  back  to 
William  the  Conqueror.” 

Profiteer:  “Oh  no,  it  don’t;  I’ve 
bought  the  lot.” 
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WITH  OUR  CLUBS 


THE  CHESS  CLUB 

The  Chess  Club  held  its  first  meeting 
Thursday,  Jan.  20,  in  the  library,  which 
was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the 
student  body.  Temporary  officers  were 
elected.  The  club  plans  to  teach  fellows 
how  to  play  and  intends  to  arrange 
tournaments  to  determine  the  best  chess 
players.  Prizes  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  All  are  exhorted  to 
come  out,  especially  Class  I.  fellows. 
Mr.  Henderson,  a fine  player  himself, 
is  the  club  director.  The  officers  are 
Karrel,  chairman;  Andrews,  secretary; 
and  Krook,  treasurer. 

0.  Karrel  ’21 
THE  RIFLE  TEAM 

This  year’s  Rifle  Team  shows  great 
promise  indeed,  having  already  won  an 
informal  match  with  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  a match  with  the  Harvard 
Freshman  team  on  Feb.  22.  The  five 
boys  of  last  year’s  team:  Brooker, 
Crosby,  Storer,  Curtis,  and  Peterson, 
serve  as  a kernel  around  which  to  build 
this  year’s  team. 

S.  G.  Brooker  ’21 
THE  B.  L.  S.  QUINTET 

In  this  era  of  new  organizations,  the 
Boston  Latin  School  Quintet  has  been 
formed.  It  consists  of  Zimmerman  of 
Room  3;  Sharfman  and  Karrel  of  Room 
11,  Cabitt  of  Room  12,  violinists;  and 
Bailey  of  Room  11,  pianist.  This  Quin- 
tet has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  the  time-honored  composi- 
tions of  the  famous  composers.  All  of 
the  members  are  excellent  players  since 
only  the  school’s  finest  musicians  have 
been  chosen  to  compose  it  and  they  are 
indeed  capable  of  skillfully  interpreting 


the  classics.  Mr.  Gruenberg  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  the 
conductor  of  the  Quintet.  In  the  near 
future,  the  members  hope  to  play  some 
chamber  music  for  the  students  so  that, 
when  real  music  is  played,  it  may  be 
appreciated.  The  Quintet  is  formed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Latin  School,  as  this  excellent  idea  has 
never  occurred  to  members  of  the  school 
before.  It  is  hoped  that  this  venture  will 
be  so  successful  that,  in  future  years,  it 
shall  Stand  out  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  entertainment  afforded  the 
Boston  Latin  School. 

H.  L.  Cabitt  ’21 
THE  ORCHESTRA 

For  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Henderson  ■ 
has  directed  the  Latin  School  Orchestra 
with  great  success,  as  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  organization  know; 
but  this  year  the  orchestra  will  be 
instructed  by  Mr.  Finnly,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  who  came  to  us  as  a 
result  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  The  only  way  we  boys  can 
show  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
efforts  in  this  direction,  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered,  and 
join  the  orchestra.  It  is  at  once  pleasing 
and  instructive.  Boys  playing  wind  or 
base  string  instruments  are  especially  in 
demand,  and  would  do  well  to  appear  in 
the  assembly  hall  ready  to  play,  Monday 
or  Wednesday.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  come 
out  because  you  think  you  can  not  play 
sufficiently  well.  Our  instructor  is  an- 
xious to  help  every  boy.  Let  us  make 
the  Latin  School  Orchestra  the  best  in 
the  city! 

I.  J.  Zimmerman  ’21 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  was  organized  toward 
the  last  of  January.  Through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Campbell  during 
the  last  year,  the  School  Committee  has 
at  last  given  us  an  instructor,  Mr. 
Finnly,  who  has  already  proved  himself 
an  excellent  director.  The  Glee  Club — 
according  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  inten- 
tions— is  to  sing  at  the  Washington’s 
Birthday,  Class  Day,  and  Prize 
Declamation  Exercises. 

The  club  will  indubitably  be  a most 
successful  activity  in  the  School,  since 
approximately  the  greater  part  of  the 
student  body  has  already  joined. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Boston  Latin  School  Debating 
Club  began  this  year  with  very  poor 
prospects  of  success.  The  first  call  for 
members  met  with  a feeble  response. 
A few  old  members  answered  the  plea. 
Consequently,  the  first  three  or  four 
debates  were  very  mediocre.  However, 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  members 
themselves,  the  quality  of  the  debates 
greatly  improved. 

In  the  meantime,  a debate  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  Everett  High  School 
Lyceum  to  be  held  Friday,  January  14, 
1921. 

Competitive  debates  were  forthwith 
inaugurated  which  served  immeasurably 
both  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Debating  Club  and  to  arouse  interest 
in  debating.  The  members  of  the  senior 
class,  especially,  exhibited  a keen  interest 
in  debating.  The  example  of  the  older 
members  of  the  school  being  followed  by 
the  members  of  the  lower  classes,  a 


veritable  renaissance  of  debating  oc- 
curred. The  competitive  debates  were 
intensely  interesting  and  offered  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  learning  the  value 
of  debating. 

Finally  the  following  team  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  Latin  School — 
Messrs.  Wechsler,  McElroy,  Murray 
and  Collins. 

At  the  last  meeting  before  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  the  election  of  permanent 
officers  for  1921  was  held.  The  results 
were  as  follows:  Wechsler,  president; 
Kolodmy,  vice  president;  McElroy, 
secretary;  and  Murray,  field-secretary. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  14,  1921,  the  Boston 
Latin  School  Debating  Team  went  to 
Everett  to  meet  in  joint  debate  the  team 
chosen  by  the  Everett  High  School 
Lyceum.  After  a closely  contested  de- 
bate, the  decision  of  the  judges  was  in 
favor  of  the  Everett  High  School. 
The  judges  lauded  Mr.  Murray  for  his 
splendid  rebuttal,  which,  they  declared, 
was  one  of  the  finest  they  had  ever 
heard. 

At  present,  competitive  debates  are 
being  held  in  preparation  for  the  joint 
debate  with  Boston  College  High  School, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  third  Friday 
in  March.  The  subject  for  debate  will 
be:  Resolved  that  the  United  States 
establish  a large  navy. 

As  I have  repeatedly  stated,  the  great- 
er attendance  there  is  at  the  debates, 
the  more  successful  will  the  Club  be. 
There  are  many  members  of  the  school 
who  possess  the  qualities  of  an  orator 
and  who,  despite  this  natural  advantage, 
are  deliberatly  destroying  one  of  the 
finest  characteristics  that  man  can  pos- 
sess—fluency  of  language  and  thought. 
Take  better  care  of  your  minds! 

Louis  Wechsler,  ’21 
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The  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  received 
an  invitation  from  the  French  govern- 
ment to  give  a series  of  concerts  next 
summer  in  Paris  and  other  cities  in 
France.  Prof.  Archibald  T.  Davison 
’02  is  the  conductor  of  the  club  and 
instructor  in  music,  organist  and  choir- 
master at  Harvard. 

* * * * 

The  engagement  of  George  W.  Bene- 
dict, Jr.,  to  Miss  Marjory  Pierce, 
daughter  of  Matthew  V.  Pierce  ’73,  of 

Milton,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

* * * * 

Albert  M.  Bierstadt  '07,  Ph.  D.  (Har- 
vard) ’20,  formerly  assistant  Professor 
of  English,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  is  now  an  instructor  in  English  at 

the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

* * * * 

John  C.  Scammell  ’00,  formerly  in- 
structor in  English,  Tufts  Dental  School, 
is  now  Associate  Professor  of  English  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration 

of  Boston  University. 

* * * * 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  was  the  following  article 
from  Harry  E.  Burton  ’80,  Professor 
of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin . Perhaps  we 
may  find  some  things  that  pertain  to 
us  members  of  secondary  schools. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

For  the  information  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  interested  in  the 
admission  to  college  of  students  from 
approved  schools  whose  records  put  them 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  their  school 
classes,  I am  enclosing  a clipping  from 
an  announcement  published  by  Dart- 
mouth College  last  spring.  The  matter 
was  discussed  and  approved  by  a com- 
mittee and  by  the  faculty  about  a year 
ago. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1921-1922,  a 
student  from  an  approved  school,  gradu- 
ating with  an  average  in  scholarship  for 
the  four  years  of  his  school  course  which 
places  him  in  the  first  quarter  of  his 
class,  and  offering  three  units  of  English 
(the  regular  college  preparatory  course 
in  composition  and  literature),  and  two 
and  one-half  units  of  Mathematics  (one 
and  one-half  units  of  Algebra  and  one 
unit  of  Plane  Geometry)  among  his  list 
of  subjects,  will  be  admitted  without 
conditions. 

* * * * 

Arthur  Woods  '88,  National  Director 
of  the  American  Legion,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Americanization  work  conducted  by 
that  body.  The  work  consists  mainly  of 
speaking  at  meetings  and  explaining  to 
foreigners  what  American  citizenship  is 
and  how  it  may  be  obtained. 
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Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, was  recently  entertained  by  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Spokane.  Dr.  Her- 
man Page  '84,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Spokane,  is  Vice-President  of  the  club. 

* * * * 

A meeting  was  held  at  Northhampton, 
Mass.,  in  honor  of  Prof.  C.  T.  Copeland, 
when  he  visited  Smith  College,  Dec.  17. 
Among  the  men  present  we  note  the 
following  Latin  school  boys:  Howard  M. 
Parshley  ’05  and  Charles  E.  Whit- 
more '03. 

* * * * 

Arthur  Woods’,  ’88,  address  is  165 
East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

* * * * 

The  engagement  of  Leon  F.  Foss  ’90 
to  Miss  Mary  Walker  Parker,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  has  been  announced.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Foss  was  a captain  _of 
Infantry  with  the  First  Army  Corps, 
A.  E.  F.,  and  later  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  First  Field  Army.  Mr.  Foss  has 
been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  home 
office  agency  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  offices 
at  87  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

* * * * 

Henry  R.  Patterson’s,  ’01,  home  ad- 
dress is  604  Buell  Avenue,  Joliet,  111. 

* * * * 

The  engagement  of  Almy  D.  Wash- 
burn ’08  to  Miss  Marian  Wheeler,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

* * * * 

The  engagement  of  William  L.  Langer 
T2,  to  Miss  Susanne  Katherina  Knauth, 
of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  been  announced. 
During  the  war,  Langer  served  overseas 
with  the  30th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

* * * * 

The  New  England  Association  of  Har- 
vard held  a dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  Aesculapian  Room,  Thursday, 
Jan.  20,  1921.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Brough- 


ton ’93,  is  vice-president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

* * * * 

Doctor  Schnittkind  ’06,  has  recently 
prepared  his  fourth  anthology  of  the  best 
current  college  verse.  This  volume 
included  selections  from  the  literary 
weeklies  and  monthlies  of  62  American 
colleges  during  the  years  1918-1920. 
Doctor  Schnittkind  has  published  his 
work  under  the  title,  ‘-‘The  Poets  of  the 
Future,”  The  Stratford  Company. 

* * * * 

Yes,  we  even  had  a Dramatic  Club  in 
the  Latin  School  once.  Only  five  years 
ago  this  club  produced  a play  at  the 
Jordan  Recital  Hall  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  deposited  $26.40  with  the  School 
Treasurer  to  aid  future  dramatic  clubs. 
Where  is  this  future  dramatic  club? 

* * * * 

On  Jan.  14,  the  Debating  Club  held 
a joint  debate  with  Everett  High  at  the 
Everett  High  School  Hall.  The  question 
was:  “Resolved,  that  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  should  be 
prohibited.”  The  affirmative  was  taken 
by  Everett  High  School.  Edward  G. 
Murray,  Harold  A.  McElroy  and  Lewis 
Weschler  represented  Latin  School,  on 
the  negative  side.  The  judges  gave 
particular  praise  to  the  excellent  rebuttal 
of  Murray  but  like  several  other 

occasions  Boston  Latin  did  the  work; 
their  opponents  reaped  the  rewards. 

* * * * 

Paul  J.  Wenners  T8  and  O.  J.  Currier 
T8,  are  associated  with  the  staff  of 
“The  Heights ”,  Boston  College.  Wen- 
ners was  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Register 
1918-1919  and  Currier  was  Business 
Manager. 

* * * * 

The  Register  is  pleased  to  welcome  Mr. 
Ryan  on  his  return  to  school  after  his 
long  illness.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Ryan,  is  back 
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near  the  Register  “headquarters”  in 
Room  A.  Perhaps  you  have  not  realized 
how  much  we  hark  back  to  the  days  of 
Ancient  Greece.  As  we  all  know, 
Aristotle  had  the  custom  of  walking 
to  and  fro  in  Lyceum  while  teaching  and 
hence  it  was  called  the  peripatetic  school 
of  Philosophy.  Aristotle  did  not  imagine 
that  his  custom  would  be  assumed  in 
the  Latin  School  in  1921.  Our  good  old 
building  has  become  so  crowded  that  a 
classroom  has  been  formed  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Patten,  which  meets 
every  morning  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
laboratory  and  during  the  course  of  the 
day  repairs  to  different  classrooms  to 
recite.  If  the  school  must  increase  in 
population,  the  customs  of  some  of  the 
other  ancient  “wise  men”  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  who  will  be  the 
next  man  to  be  consulted, — perhaps 
Socrates? 

* * • * * 

The  Macmillan  Conpany  has  pub- 
lished the  follow  ng  books  by  William 
F.  Osgood  '82,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Harvard  University:  “Elementary  Cal- 
culus” and  “Plane  and  Solid  Analytical 
Geometry.” 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  also 
published  the  books  entitled  “Shall  we 
stand  by  the  Church?”  by  Durant 
Drake  ’96,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Vassar 
College;  and  “The  League  of  Nations 

at  Work,”  by  Arthur  Sweetser  ’07. 

* * * * 

Frank  B.  Williams  ’84,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  city  planning  committee  of 
the  City  Club  of  New  York,  and  counsel 
for  the  American  City  Consultants,  has 
written  an  article  entitled,  “The  Law  of 
the  City  Plan”  which  has  been  published 
as  a supplement  to  the  National  Muni- 
cipal Review  for  October,  1920. 

* * * * 

The  engagement  of  Stillman  R.  Dun- 
ham, Jr.  T5,  to  Miss  Sylvia  Strong 
Burdett  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  has 


been  announced.  Mr.  Dunham  is  a 
cost  accountant  with  the  Simplex  Elec- 
tric Heating  Company,  Cambridge. 

* * * * 

Carl  Dreyfus  ’91,  has  recently  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Corporation  of 

Simmons  College,  Boston. 

* * * * 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  a Latin  school  boy  of 
the  class  of  1917,  has  been  elected 

Treasurer  of  the  Class  of  1921,  Harvard. 
* * * * 

Paul  J.  Wenners  T8,  was  Chairman  of 
the  athletic  committee  for  the  annual 
sophomore  social  held  at  Boston  College 
recently. 

* * * * 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
death  of  Frederick  B.  Eaves  ’00,  former 
Harvard  oarsman  and  Latin  school 
boy.  Mr.  Eaves  was  a prominent  figure 
in  the  electrical  industry  and  a “dollar- 
a-year  man”  during  the  war  as  assistant 

to  Bernard  B.  Baruch. 

* * * * 

Dr.  David  Saville  Muzzey  ’89,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Columbia  University, 
associate  leader  New  York  Ethical 
Society,  and  a well-known  writer  of 
History,  delivered  a lecture  before  the 
Boston  Ethical  Society,  Jan.  2,  on  “Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  Historian.  An  Ethical 
Judgment.” 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  latest  book,  “The 
Outline  of  History,”  claims  that  world 
peace  and  prosperity  are  dependent  upon 
a new  kind  of  world  history.  Dr. 
Muzzey  questioned  whether  Mr.  Wells 

had  succeeded  in  writing  such  a history. 
* * * * 

John  Goldsbury  ’ll,  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  His  present 

address  is  55  Park  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
* * * * 

Lieut.  Harold  A.  Packard  ’ll,  has 
recently  returned  from  overseas  where  he 
was  with  the  army  of  occupation,  and  is 
now  information  officer  of  the  First 
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Observation  Group,  U.  S.  Air  Service, 
Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
* * * * 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
death  of  James  Holden  Young  ’08,  at 
Ghent,  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1920.  Only 
three  boys  were  graduated  in  the  Class  of 
1808;  Edward  W.  Hutchings  is  now  the 
only  living  member  of  this  class. 

* * * * 

Dr.  David  A.  Townsend  '92,  formerly 
clinical  expert  for  the  Delaware  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society,  is  now  associate 
medical  director  and  superintendent  of 
the  Johnson  City  National  Sanatorium, 
near  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

* * * * 

Mason  S.  Ehrenfried  T2,  is  import 
manager  of  Barrios  and  Company,  454 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

* * * * 

On  Jan.  22,  the  Boston  Rifle  and  Re- 
volver Club  defeated  the  Lynn  Rifle  and 
Revolver  Club  by  the  score,  500  to  492, 
at  the  General  Electric  range.  The  five 
members  of  the  Boston  team  each  made 
a perfect  score.  The  Lynn  team  has 
held  the  championship  of  the  State  for 
the  last  two  years.  Storer  of  Room  11, 


our  crack  marksman,  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Boston  team. 

* * * * 

On  Monday,  Jan.  24,  the  school  was 
honored  by  a visit  from  George  S.  Park- 
er, B.  L.  S.  ’04.  Mr.  Parker  gave  a most 
interesting  talk  before  the  members  of 
Room  13.  He  stated  that  though  the 
financial  remuneration  may  be  small, 
there  will  be  an  intense  satisfaction  to 
every  one  of  us  in  later  life  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  our  ability 
to  speak  intelligently  both  our  native 
language  and  the  language  of  other 
countries. 

* * * * 

Robert  P.  Casey  T5,  has  received  the 
Founders  Scholarship  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School. 

* * * * 

On  Feb.  22,  the  Rifle  Team  is  to  shoot 
a match  with  the  Harvard  ‘Freshman 
team.  Ten  men  are  to  shoot  on  each 
side,  but  only  the  five  highest  scores  on 
each  team  will  be  considered  for  the 
final  score.  With  Storer,  Crosby,  and 
Brooker  shooting  to  form,  we  are  not 
prophesying  too  much  when  we  predict 
that  the  Rifle  Team  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  defeating  the  Harvard  freshmen. 

— F.  B.  King,  ’21 


“The  man  who  tries  to  change  a 
woman’s  point  of  view  is  a fool.” 

“Who  told  you  so?” 

“My  wife.” 

* * * * 

Little  Willie  to  Papa:  “Papa,  who 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean?” 

Papa  (looking  from  his  paper):  “I 
don’t  know,  son.” 

Little  Willie:  “You’ll  be  sorry  if  I 
have  to  suffer  for  your  ignorance  at 
school  tomorrow.” 


An  absent-minded  man  returned  home 
one  evening  and  sat  down  in  a chair  to 
think.  He  had  decided  to  do  something 
but  could  not  think  what  it  was.  He 
sat  down  and  kept  thinking.  He  deter- 
mined to  remember  what  it  was.  The 
clock  struck  eleven.  It  struck  twelve, 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up. 
The  clock  chimed  one  but  he  did  not 
budge.  At  last  at  two  o’clcock  he  sud- 
denly gave  an  exclamation  of  joy. 
“Ah,”  he  cried,  “I  remember  at  last. 
I had  decided  to  go  to  bed  early.” 
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Track 


The  prospects  for  a successful  season 
are  at  present  very  bright.  Thus  far 
quite  a large  number  have  reported  faith- 
fully for  practice,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  almost  the 
entire  football  squad  are  members  of  the 
track  team.  While  this  is  very  grati- 
fying, it  is  only  right  that  some  of  the 
other  fellows  should  at  least  come  out 
and  show  a little  school  spirit. 

Track  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
all  the  other  sports.  In  football  a half- 
back derives  from  i t his  speed  and  power 
to  control  his  body,  a linesman  by  train- 
ing his  leg  muscles  develops  a powerful 
charge;  in  baseball  also,  this  training  is 
a valuable  asset;  therefore,  all  those  who 
intend  to  go  out  for  these  other  sports 
should  prepare  for  them  now. 

On  Jan.  00,  a handicap  meet  was  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall.  This  is  the  first  real 
chance  Mr.  O’Brien  has  had  to  observe 
his  charges.  Some  excellent  timber  was 
uncovered,  especially  among  the  inter- 
mediates and  juniors.  A.  C.  C.  Hill, 
Jr.,  won  the  1000,  followed  closely  by 
K.  Hill  and  McDermott.  These  last 
two  were  members  of  last  year’s  squad, 


and,  though  starting  from  scratch,  gave 
an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 
A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  was  a surprise  and 
should  show  up  well  during  the  season. 
Colton  finished  fourth.  Henry  won  by  a 
few  yards  from  Collins  in  the  600. 
Both  showed  up  well.  In  the  300-yd. 
race  Burke  won  over  Crosby,  who  started 
from  scratch.  Crosby  ran  well  and 
should  be  a big  point-gainer  for  Latin 
School  this  year.  Gilson  just  won  from 
Mahoney  in  the  dash.  Others  who  ran 
well  were  Hunt  and  Blair  in.  the  600, 
Hart  and  J.  McNeil  in  the  300,  Sullivan 
and  Curran  in  the  dash.  Captain 
Hull  easily  won  the  hurdles,  showing 
great  form.  Myron  was  second.  These 
two  should  be  the  leading  timber- 
toppers  in  the  Regimentals.  In  the 
intermediates,  Jacobs,  Kennedy  and 
Keefe  ran  the  220  in  fine  form,  while  in 
the  dash  Hagerty  just  won  from  Gor- 
don. Both  are  fine  runners,  and  should 
show  up  well  later.  Nolan  was  the 
sensation  among  the  juniors,  winning 
the  dash  and  placing  well  in  the  160-yd. 
Shapiro,  Goode,  Meagher,  and  McQuad 
also  did  well. 
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THE  CLASS  MEET 

The  First  Class,  winning  six  first 
places  in  the  eight  senior  events,  emerged 
victorious  over  the  Second  Class  by 
fifteen  points  in  the  Interclass  meet  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Friday,  Jan.  28. 
The  meet  was  well  contested  and  quickly 
run  off.  Gilson  scored  ten  points, 
winning  the  dash  and  the  high-jump. 
Mr.  O’Brien  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
showing  of  the  boys.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  an  interested  onlooker  and  he  also 
seemed  quite  pleased. 

In  the  1000-yd  run,  K.  Hill  won 
easily  by  a half  a lap  over  Fitzpatrick 
and  Parkinson,  who  tied  for  second  in  a 
blanket  finish.  He  showed  his  super- 
iority, running  easily,  and  at  no  time 
exerting  himself.  He  should  prove  a 
formidable  opponent  for  Kirley  of  Eng- 
lish High  in  this  event. 

Henry  offered  Glickman  a little  com- 
petition in  the  600-yd.  race.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  gun  lap,  however, 
Glickman  drew  away  from  him  and  led 
by  about  ten  yards  at  the  finish. 

Crosby  was  forced  to  exert  himself  to 
win  the  300-yd.  race  from  Hunt,  who  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  a comer.  Brine  and 
Ingoldsby  also  showed  up  well. 

In  the  30-yd.  dash  Gilson  broke  the 
tape,  a winner  over  Hamar  and  Mahoney 
by  inches.  Gilson,  profiting  from  a 
year’s  experience,  should  have  a big 
season.  Sullivan  finished  fourth. 

Captain  Hull  led  Myron  over  the 
hurdles  in  his  usual  sterling  form. 

Jacobs’  running  in  the  intermediate 
600-yd.,  was  a feature.  Closely  pressed 
by  Blair  at  the  start  of  the  gun  lap,  he 
took  the  lead  and  opened  up  a space  of 
twenty-five  yards  which  he  held  to  the 
end. 

Gilson  jumped  in  fine  form,  winning 
with  5 ft.  3 in.  He  should  show  up 
well  in  this  event,  although  his  work  last 
year  was  not  up  to  his  best  standard. 

The  sophomores  got  only  12  points 


while  the  freshmen  had  only  points. 
This  ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  that 
the  lower  classes  are  not  doing  their 
share;  so,  come  out,  fellows,  and  see 
what  you  can  do! 

For  example,  of  the  5Y>  freshman 

points,  Hamar  alone  scored  5. 

* * * * 

The  summary  for  the  Class  Meet: 
30-yd.  dash — Won  by  Gilson  ’21;  Ham- 
ar ’24,  second;  Mahoney  ’22,  third; 
Sullivan  ’23,  fourth. 

35-yd.  hurdles — Won  by  Hull  ’21; 
Myron  ’21,  second;  Lyons  ’22,  third; 
Browne  ’23,  fourth. 

300-yd.  run — Won  by  Crosby  ’23; 
Hunt  ’22,  second;  Burke  ’22,  third; 
Ingoldsby  ’22,  fourth. 

600-yd.  run — Won  by  Glickman  ’21; 
Henry  ’22,  second;  Watson  '22,  third; 
Isber  ’23,  fourth. 

1000-yd.  run — Won  by  K.  Hill  ’21; 
tie  for  second  place,  Parkinson  ’21  and 
Fitzpatrick  ’23;  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.  ’21, 
fourth. 

High  jump — Won  by  Gilson  ’21, 
height,  5 ft.  3 in.;  Kennedy  ’22,  second, 
height,  5 ft.;  K.  Hill  ’21,  third,  height, 
4 ft.  11  in.;  tie  for  fourth  place,  Browne 
’22,  and  Trainor  ’24,  height,  4 ft.  10  in. 

Standing  broad'  jump — Won  by  J. 
Doherty  ’21,  distance,  9 ft.;  Hunt  ’22, 
second,  distance,  8 ft.  9 x/l  in- ; Hamar  ’24, 
third,  distance,  8 ft.  6%  in.;  Fitzpatrick 
’23,  fourth,  distance,  8 ft.  6 in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Meyers  ’22,  dis- 
tance, 34  ft.  11  in.;  R.  Doherty,  ’21, 
second,  distance,  33  ft.  7j/£  in.;  Henry 
’22,  third,  distance,  33  ft.  Yi  in.;  Bern- 
stein, ’21,  fourth,  distance,  29  ft.  5 in. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
30-yd.  dash,  intermediate — Won  by 
Hagerty;  Golden,  second;  McDermott, 
third;  Nelson,  fourth. 

220-yd.  run,  intermediate — Won  by 
Kiley;  Seidler,  second;  Keefe,  third; 
Gavan,  fourth. 
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fiOO-yd.  run,  intermediate — Won  by 
Jacobs;  Trainor,  second;  Blair,  third; 
Saklad,  fourth. 


30-yd.  dash,  junior — Won 
ders;  Shapiro,  second; 
Romanow,  fourth. 

160-yd.  run,  junior- 
Dwyer,  second;  Dunn,  third; 
fourth. 


The  Summary: 

30-yd.  dash 
35-yd.  hurdles 
300-yd.  run 
600-yd.  run 
1000-yd  run 
Broad  Jump 
High  Jump 
Shot  Put 
Total 

* * 


by  Saun- 
Goode,  third; 

Won  by  Nolan; 

Foulds, 


’21  ’22  ’23  ’24 
5 2 13 

8 2 1 
6 5 

5 5 1 

2K 

5 3 12 

7 3 K K 

4 7 
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HOCKEY 

Thus  far  this  winter  the  weather  has 
been  particularly  unsuitable  for  hockey. 
However,  the  candidates  under  Collins 
have  been  very  faithful  in  reporting  for 
practice  arid  have  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  O’Neal  at  center  has 
been  playing  a wonderful  game  and  has 
been  the  back-bone  of  the  Latin  School 
offence.  Nordberg  and  Fitzgerald,  the 
wings,  are  very  fast  and  very  skillful  in 
handling  the  puck.  Raymond  at  rover 
plays  a very  steady  game  and  is  at  all 
times  a dangerous  man  to  the  opposing 
seven.  Norton  has  worked  out  best 
at  cover-point  and  will  probably  manage 
to  hold  that  position.  Collins,  at  point 
is  the  back-bone  of  the  defence.  Very 
few  get  by  him.  He  also  is  ever  a threat 
because  of  his  ability  to  dash  down  into 
the  opposing  territory  and  threaten 
their  goal.  Sliney’s  work  at  goal  has 
at  times  been  nothing  less  than  sensa- 
tional. These  fellows  are  doing  their 


best  under  difficulties,  and  every  fellow 
should  applaud  their  efforts  to  uphold  the 
prestige  of  the  school. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  25,  our  seven  lost 
their  first  game  to  the  strong  Roxbury 
Latin  team.  Considering  it  was  our 
first  game,  our  fellows  played  exceedingly 
well.  O’Neal  at  centre  starred,  getting 
both  of  Latin  School’s  goals.  For 
Roxbury  Latin,  Hammond,  Woodley, 
and  Chase  featured,  while  Collins,  Nord- 
berg and  Sliney  excelled  for  Latin. 
Sliney’s  work  at  goal  was  especially 
commendable. 


The  Summary: 


Roxbury  Latin 
Kenny,  r.w. 
Wiesner,  l.w. 
Woodley,  c. 
Hoffman,  r. 
Hammond,  c.p. 

Chase,  p. 
Dewart,  g. 


Boston  Latin 
l.w.,Naigles,  Nordberg 
r.w.,  Fitzgerald 
c.,  O’Nea 
r.,  Raymond 

c.p.,  Sullivan,  Norton 
p.,  Collins 
g.,  Sliney 


Score:  Roxbury  Latin,  4;  Boston 
Latin,  2.  Goals:  Hammond,  Woodley, 
Chase  2,  O’Neal  2.  Referee:  Linehan. 
Goal  Umpires:  Ludovic  and  Ryan. 
Timers:  MacDonald  and  Fitzpatrick. 
Time:  three  15  min.  periods. 

After  this  game,  Joseph  K.  Collins 
was  elected  captain.  He  has  all  the 
necessary  qualities  and  should  make  an 
admirable  leader. 


* * * * 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  Latin  School 
was  defeated  by  Dorchester  at  Franklin 
Field,  1 to  0.  The  ice  was  in  very  poor 
condition.  This  greatly  hindered  our 
team-work.  Littlefield  scored  for  Dor- 
chester in  the  second  period.  Little- 
field and  Johnson  starred  for  Dorchester, 
while  Nordberg  and  O’Neal  excelled 
for  Latin. 
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The  Summary: 


Dorchester 

Boston  Latin 

Johnson,  r.w. 

l.w.,  Nordberg 

Kontoff,  c. 

c.,  O’Neal 

McNally,  r. 

r.,  Raymond 

De  Vou,  Feldman,  l.w 

r.w.,  Fitzgerald 

Gustafson,  c.p. 

c.p.,  Norton 

Littlefield,  p. 

p.,  Collins 

Finklestein,  g. 

g.,  Sliney 

Score : Dorchester 

High  1;  Boston 

Latin  0.  Goal:  by 

Hammond.  Ref- 

eree:  Leary.  Goal  l 

hnpires:  Holland 

and  Vitkin.  Timer:  Fitzpatrick.  Time 
three  10-min.  periods. 

* * * * 


On  Saturday,  Jan.  29,  our  team  made 
a wonderful  come-back  after  its  defeat 
by  Dorchester  High,  holding  the  strong 
Arlington  High  team  to  a 1 to  1 tie, 
although  two  5-min.  overtime  periods 
were  resorted  to.  Raymond  tallied  for 
Latin  on  receiving  a pass  from  O’Neal. 
All  our  fellows  played  a fine  game  and 
Captain  Collins  and  Coach  McKay  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
the  team. 


The  Summary: 

Arlington  High  Boston  Latin 

Bateman,  Duncan,  l.w. 


r.w.,  Fitzgerald 
Lynch,  c.  c.,  O’Neal 

Hardy,  r.  r.,  Raymond 

Donnelly,  Canniff,  r.w. 


l.w.,  Nordberg 
Foster,  Haley,  c.p.  e.p.,  Collins 

Crosby,  p.  p.,  Norton 

Berry,  g.  g.,  Sliney 

Score:  Arlington  High  1;  Boston 
Latin  1.  Goals:  Hardy  and  Raymond. 
Referee:  Jost.  Goal  umpires:  Gay 
and  Tobin.  Timekeepers:  Berry  and 
McCarthy.  Time:  three  12-min.  per- 
iods and  two  5-min.  overtime  periods. 

* * * * 


HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 
Jan.  24 — Rox.  Latin,  at  Franklin  Field 
Jan.  27 — Dor.  High,  at  Franklin  Field 
Jan.  29 — Arlington  High,  at  Arlington 
Feb.  1 — B.  C.  High,  at  University  H’gts 
Feb.  5 — St.  John’s  Prep.,  at  Danvers 
Feb.  8 — Dor.  High,  at  Franklin  Field 
Feb.  12 — Stone  School,  at  Franklin  Field 
Date  undecided — English  High  at  Frank- 
lin Field 


“Would  the  dead  weight  on  the  second 
floor  be  the  same  on  the  first?” 

“Oh,  no!  That  would  be  a different 
story.” 

* ❖ * * 

ANTIQUITIES 
Swinging  doors. 

Girls’  ears. 

* * * * 

Teacher:  “Why  were  you  absent  yes- 
terday?” 

Pupil:  “I  sprained  my  ankle.” 
Teacher:  “That  seems  to  be  a pretty 

lame  excuse.” 

* * * * 

“What’s  the  derivation  of  the  word 
'Easter’?” 

“It  comes  from  ‘yeast’  meaning  ‘to 
rise’.” 


He:  “You  are  about  19  or  20,  I 
presume.” 

She:  “You  do!” 

* * * * 

Fond  Mother:  “Just  think!  Little 
Percival  is  beginning  to  talk.  He’s 
learning  to  say,  ‘Bah,  bah,  black  sheep, 
have  you  any  wool.’  ” 

The  Proud  P'ather:  “No!  Does  he 
say  all  that?” 

Fond  Mother:  “Not  all  of  it  as  yet, 
but  he’s  got  as  far  as,  bah,  bah.” 

* * * * 

Little  Johnny  now  has  died, 

We  ne’er  shall  see  him  more; 

For  what  he  thought  was  H20, 

Was  H2  S04 ! 
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Master:  “My  mother-in-law  is.  com- 
ing for  a long  visit  tomorrow.  Here  is  a 
list  of  her  favorite  dishes.” 

Cook:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Master:  “Well,  the  first  time  you 
give  us  one  of  these,  you’ll  get  a week’s 
notice.” 

* * * * 

Kid:  “How  old  is  that  lamp,  ma?” 

Ma:  “Oh,  about  three  years.” 

Kid:  “Turn  it  down.  It’s  too  young 
to  smoke.” 

* * * * 

Soulful  Party:  “Ah,  yes,  we  never 
strew  flowers  on  a man’s  grave  until 

after  he’s  dead.” 

* * * * 

At  the  Game:  “I  think  it’s  a perfect 
shame  to  let  that  man  take  his  base 
when  he  never  even  tried  to  strike  the 
ball  when  it  was  thrown  four  times. 
The  man  before  him  tried  to  hit  it  three 

times,  and  they  counted  him  out.” 

* * * * 

Cornelia:  “I  see  that  another  effort 
to  get  in  communication  with  Mars  has 
ended  in  failure.” 

Weirfield:  “Yes,  I don’t  think  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  communicate  with 
Mars  unless  they  first  notify  them  they 
are  going  to  send  a signal  so  they  will  be 
on  the  lookout  for  it.” 


A Two-Sided  Affair 

Mr.  R. — Write  the  verbs  on  one  side 
of  the  paper;  the  nouns  on  the  other. 

X — Which  side  shall  we  write  on  first? 
* * * * 

“If  dat  Kaiser,”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“had  gambled  wif  crap  dice  instead  of  a 
war,  dar  wouldn’t  have  been  no  delay 
whatever  ’bout  bringin’  him  to  trial.” 

❖ * * * 

No  Wasted  Tears  for  Him 

Mother:  “Poor  boy,  how  did  you  hurt 
your  finger  so?” 

Little  Son:  “With  a hammer.” 

Mother:  “When?” 

Little  Son:  “A  good  while  ago.” 

Mother:  “I  didn’t  hear  you  cry.” 

Little  Son  : “I  thought  you  were  out.” 


* * * * 
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Wife  (returned  from  overnight  visit): 
“Did  you  get  yourself  a good  dinner  last 
evening,  dear?” 

Hub:  “Yes,  there  was  a bit  of  steak 
in  the  ice-box  and  I cooked  it  with  a 
few  onions  I found  in  the  cellar.” 

Wife:  “Onions?  Jack,  you’ve  eaten 
my  bulbs.” 

* * * * 

Teacher  (at  object  lesson):  “So  now, 
children,  you  know  how  a knife  is  made. 
1 want  you,  Marjorie,  to  tell  me  which 
is  the  most  important  part  of  a knife?” 

Marjorie:  “Er — er — er — .” 

Teacher:  “Well,  I’ll  help  you.  What 
part  of  his  knife  does  your  father  use 
the  most?” 

Marjorie:  “The  corkscrew.” 

* * * * 

Young  Mistress:  “Your  master  thinks 
thecook  ought  to  boil  our  drinking-water; 
tell  her  to  start  today.” 

Maid:  “Yes’m.” 

Young  Mistress:  “And  tell  her  not 
to  burn  it.” 

* * * * 

At  the  lunch  hour  we  heard  this 
conversation  between  the  office-boy  and 
his  evidently  unattached  friend: 

“Gee,  how  long  you  been  working 
here?” 

“Ten  days,  already.” 

“Good  job?” 


VANITY  FAIR 

“So  poor  Marie  has  drowned.  How 
in  the  world  did  it  happen?” 

“The  vain  creature!  She  wore  all  of 
her  engagement  rings  when  she  went 

in  swimming.” 

* * * * 

Customer:  “I  want  to  buy  a safe  for 
my  private  residence.” 

Clerk:  “Yes  sir.  We’ve  just  gotten 
in  some  little  beauties  in  the  12-quart 

home  size.” 

* * * * 

“I  see  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  Versailles.” 

“Yes,  but  that  didn’t  help  the  Big 
Four  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them.” 

* * * * 

Mrs.  Henpeck:  “If  you  marry  Dick, 
you  can  never  expect  me  to  come  to  see 
you.” 

Daughter:  “Just  say  that  into  the 
gramophone,  won’t  you  please?” 

Mrs.  Henpeck:  “What  for?” 

Daughter:  “I  want  to  give  the  record 
to  Dick  as  a wedding  present.” 

* * * * 

Madge:  “What  makes  you  think  that 
she’s  such  an  imaginative  girl?” 

Marjorie:  “Look  at  the  bathing  dress 
she  wears.  She  imagines  it’s  there.” 

* * * * 

Uncle  Tom:  “When  two  people  are 
congenial  and  like  the  same  things,  their 
married  life  should  be  very  happy.” 

Brother  Ned:  “Well,  Helen  and  I 
ought  to  make  it,  then,  for  I know  she 
likes  me,  and  I am  sure  crazy  about 
myself.” 

* * * * 

Mrs.  Crawford:  “Why  aren’t  you 
going  to  have  your  marketing  sent 
home?” 

Mrs.  Crabshaw:  “I’m  only  buying 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars’  worth,  so  I 
can  carry  it.” 
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An  elderly  lady  of  very  prim  and  severe 
aspect  was  seated  next  a young  couple 
who  was  discussing  the  merits  of  their 
motor  cars. 

“What  color  is  your  body?”  asked 
the  young  man  of  the  girl  at  his  side, 
meaning  of  course,  the  body  of  her  motor. 

“Oh,  mine  is  pink.  What  is  yours?” 
“Mine,”  replied  the  man,  “is  brown  with 
wide  yellow  stripes.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  lady. 
Rising  from  the  table,  she  exclaimed: 

“When  young  people  come  to  asking 
each  other  the  color  of  their  bodies  at  a 
dinner-party,  it  is  time  I left  the  room.” 

* * * * 

“What  was  he  taken  to  court  for?” 

“His  father  let  him  use  his  auto  for 
an  hour.” 

“Well?” 

“He  tried  to  ride  an  hour  in  15  min- 
utes.” 

* * * * 

Maude:  “What  makes  you  think  his 
intentions  are  serious?” 

Mabel:  “When  he  first  began  to  call 
he  used  to  talk  about  the  books  I like 
to  read.” 

Maude:  “And  now?” 

Mabel:  ‘Now  he  talks  about  the 
things  he  likes  to  eat.” 

* * * * 

Earnest  teacher:  “We  produce  very 
little  beautiful  verse  today,  children. 
The  greatest  living  poets  are  all  dead.” 

* * * * 

In  English:  “Milton  often  changes  his 
feet.” 

* * * * 

A twentieth-century  quotation  from 
Macbeth:  “Is  this  a scuttle  of  coal 
which  I see  before  me,  the  handle 
toward  my  hand?” 


It  is  often  past  time  to  get  up  but  it  is 
never  pastime. 

Miss  Elder:  “I’ll  bet  you  a hundred 
that  I’ll  never  marry.” 

Mr.  Easy:  “I’ll  take  you.” 

Miss  Elder:  “Will  you,  really?  Then 
I wont’  bet,  after  all.” 

* * * * 

“Where’s  your  uncle,  Tommy?” 

“In  France.” 

“W’hat’s  he  doing?’.’ 

“I  think  he’s  got  charge  of  the  war.” 
* * * * 

Two  sweet  young  things:  “Johnny, 
which  of  us  looks  the  younger?” 

Hughes:  “Why, — er— , you  both  look 
younger  than  the  other.” 

The  dapper  young  man  rushed  up  to 
the  clerk  and  asked,  Have  you  ‘Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning’  in  A flat? 

And  he  wondered  why  the  clerk  smiled. 

* * * * 

Nip — Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
the  old  maid  and  the  umbrella? 

Tuck — No,  I never  did. 

Nip — Well,  you  never  will. 

* * * * 

Filet  steak  with  onions,  $11  a look; 
$2.50  a smell.  Special  rates  to  the 
blind. 

* * * * 

The  advantage  of  a third-floor  room 
when  you  walk  in  at  half  a minute  of 
nine.  Daily  exercise. 

* * * * 

Two  is  the  plural  of  one. 

* * * * 

Agreed  that  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  Romans  was  to  speak  Latin. 

* * * * 

A bright  candidate  of  Class  IV  on 
being  asked  the  principal  parts  of 
“fly”  wrote,  “The  principal  parts  of  a 
fly  are  its  legs,  wings,  and  head.” 
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STYLISH  SHOES  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

Special  12^%  discount  on  all  cash  sales  at 
our  list  prices  to  Latin  School  students  listed  in 
the  school  catalogue. 

COES  8c  STODDER 

10-14  SCHOOL  STREET 


Near  the.  Sink 

“Hey,  let’s  take  your  mug,  will  you?” 

“Aw,  use  your  own!” 

* * * * 

Outside  Room  6,  X:  “What  was  that 
noise  in  there  a little  while  ago?” 

Y:  “Somebody  just  dropped  a ‘per- 
pendicular’ on  a straight  line.” 

* * * * 


Simple:  “Ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
fountain?” 

Simon:  “No,  spring  it.” 

At  the  Declamation.  Tragic  De- 
claimer : “Strike  ***  strike  ***  strike!” 
Whisper  from  someone  in  the  hall:  — 

“Next  batter  up!” 

* * * * 


ARE  YOU  MUSICAL? 

MR.  H.  GERBER 

RUSSIAN  VIOLINIST 
AND  TEACHER 

Will  give  his  impartial  opinion  after 
A FREE  TRIAL 

Modern  and  Practical  Instruction 

Call  Studio  208 

Back  Bay  150  30  Huntington  Ave. 

Afternoons  Boston 

Beginners  with  Talent  are  Welcome.  Special  rates 
for  High  School  Boys 


RECRUITS  WANTED 

The  7th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Mass.  National  Guard,  needs  young  men, 
18  or  over.  One  evening  per  week  required. 
A good,  clean,  instructive  sport,  with  many 
good  times  as  well,  all  without  expense. 
Apply  any  Monday  or  Wednesday  evening. 
South  Armory,  Irvington  St.,  Boston,  to 

Capt.  E J.  Manning 

or 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Harris 


JEWELRY  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

Fraternity  Jewelry 
Emblems  and 
Trophies  a Specialty 

SMITH  PATTERSON  CO 

52  Summer  St. 

BOSTON 


Please  Mention  “The  Register”  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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Every  young  man  should 

capitalize  his  value  and  dis- 
count his  future  by  having 
ENDOWMENT  INSURANCE 


Get  your  father  to  start  a policy  for  you. 


For  Rates  and  Particulars 
Apply  to 

CLARENCE  C.  MILLER 

GENERAL  AGENT 

Penn  Mutal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


24  Milk  Street,  Boston 


LAW 


THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  the  principles  of 
the  law  and  in  the  technique  of  the 
profession  so  as  to  best  prepare  them 
for  active  practice  wherever  the  English 
system  of  law  prevails. 

America’s  new  place  in  international 
politics  and  commerce  challenges  the 
young  American. 

He  must  equip  himself  for  new  world 
conditions  with  a knowledge  of  legal 
fundamentals. 

LAW — Its  principles  and  application 
to  all  business  is  almost  as  necessary  to 
the  coming  business  man  as  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  lawyer. 

Special  scholarships  ($75  per  year) 
are  awarded  to  college  graduates. 

Course  for  LL.B.  requires  3 school 
years.  Those  who  have  received  this 
degree  from  this  or  any  other  approv- 
ed school  of  law  may  receive  LL.M.  on 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year’s  resident  attendance  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Melville  M.  Bigelow. 
Several  $25  and  $50  scholarships  open 
in  this  course. 

For  Catalog,  Address 

HOMER  ALBERS,  dean 

11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 


Engraving  and  Printing 

STUDENT  SUPPLIES 


Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 

Fine  Stationery 


Drugs y Soda , 
Confectionery 
Stationery , Etc. 

J.  F.  WHITNEY 


7-61  FRANKLIN  ST.  BOSTON 


Registered  Pharmacist 

18  Clarendon  Street 

(Corner  Warren  Avenue) 


DADDY  and  JACK’S  JOKE  SHOP 

Balloons,  Puzzles,  Masks,  Confetti, 
Serpentine,  Joke  Books,  Place 
Cards,  Noise  Makers,  Snapping 
Mottoes,  Clever  Joker  Novelties, 
and  Select  Paper  Hats,  suitable  for 
Dance,  Dinner  and  Party  Favors. 

Select  Paper  Hats — Your  favorite 
Color  made  to  order  when  so  de- 
sired. 

Phone  Conn.  22  Bromfield  St. 

Boston  (9),  Mass. 


TEL.  BEL.  815  RES.  TEL.  CHELSEA  1093-M 

The 

Tushin  Drum  School 

Studio  228  Tremont  St.,  Room  19 

Modern  and  Practical  Instruction  on 
Drums,  Tympany,  Bells  and  Xylo- 
phone. 


Please  Mention  “The  Register”  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers. 
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Tjhomas  jConff  Company 


WATCHES 
PLATINUM 
JEWELRY 
SILVER  GOODS 


DIAMONDS 
GREEN  GOLD 
JEWELRY 
LEATHER  GOODS 


GOLD  POCKET 
KNIVES 
GOLD  PENCILS 
FOUNTAIN  PENS 


EVERSHARP  PENCILS,  ONOTO  INK  PENCILS 

Our  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repair  Departments  do  the  best  work 
at  very  low  prices. 


41  Summer  St.  I 


Compliments  of 


& Jfrtenb 


EDWARD  STEPTOE,  Prop. 


PHELAN  & STEPTOE 

Hatters  and  Haberdashers 

. To  Young  Men 

Manhattan  Shirts  Reduced  20% 

All  other  goods  in  proportion  for  30  days. 

38-42  Boylston  Street 

Open  Evenings 


Clerk:  “What  kind?  Mennens?’’ 
Customer:  “No,  women’s.” 

Clerk:  “Want  it  scented?” 

Customer:  “No,  I’ll  take  it  with  me.” 


U.  HOLZER  Inc.,  25  Bromfield  St.  Boston. 
MAIN  ^ ^ INLAYING 


5433 


^ 4? 


MAPS  MOUNTED 
PAPER  SPLITTING 
. PHOTOS  MOUNTED  FLAT 

V*  O'  PORTFOLIOS  ETC.  TO  ORDER 
V FIRE-PROOF  DEPT.  AT  HYDE  PARK 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


Library,  Reading 
Room,  Evening 
Classes,  Social 
Service.  Gymna- 
sium, Self  Help 
Clubs,  Employ- 
ment Depart- 
ment,  Hostess 
Room. 


A Union  of  Young  Men  grouped  according 
to  special  interests  to  accomplish  their 
particular  aims. 


BOSTON 
YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


M.  BENNETT 

stationer 


A Saving 
of 


20% 


111  Milk  Street 
7 Federal  Street,  near  Milk 

35  Exchange  St.,  near  Dock  Sq. 

Boston 

Telephones:  Fort  ( 2172 
Hill  I 2173 
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WIRELESS 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE 
ELECTRICAL  LINE 

SETH  W.  FULLER 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

100  Bedford  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Athletic  Supplies 

SWEATERS 

Track,  Hockey,  Football, 
Baseball,  Gymnasium 

Special  prices  to  Boston  Latin  School 
Get  discount  cards  from  Mr.  O'Brien 

JAMES  W.  BRINE  & CO. 

286  Devonshire  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


(3  doors  from  Summer  Street) 


GREYLOCKr  A New  Narrow 

Arrow 

Collar 


Cluert,Peabody  CrCo.,  Inc., Troy,  N\Y. 


City  and  Out-of-Town  Service 

BOSTON  - - - BROOKLINE 


Experienced  tutoring 


IN  • 


LATIN,  FRENCH 
ENGLISH,  ARITHMETIC 

Miss  Rose  O'Brien 

5 FORDHAM  COURT 
SOUTH  STREET 
JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Jamaica  408-W  or  408-M 


New  LEGGINS 

AND 

PANTS 


For  Quality  Merchandise  We  Have 
the  Lowest  Prices 


CHEVRONS 

All  Ranks  In  Stock 

Or  Made  While  You  Wait 

Rosenjield  & Rapkin  Co. 

15  School  St.  (Up  one  flight)  Boston,  Mass 


CLASS  PINS 

AND 

RINGS 


MADE  BY 


DORRETY 

HAVE  CHARACTER 

Send  For  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Catalogue  BOSTON 


THE 

HORACE  PARTRIDGE  CO. 

Mfrs.  Athletic  and  Sporting  Goods 

49  Franklin  St.  Washington  st.  Boston 

Wholesale  prices  to  Boston  Latin  School  students 
Ask  Mr.  O’Brien  for  Discount  Card 
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HILL  & BUSH  CO 


Correct  Fashions  for  Women  and  Misses. 


372-378  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dresses — -Coats — Hosiery — Blouses — -Sweaters 
Underwear — Neckwear — Skirts 


2 STORES' WASHINGTON  ST. 

3ii  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayet y Theatre  Building 


Compliments;  of 

& jFrtenb 
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HEALTH! 

PLEASURE! 

TRAVEL! 


Pay  as 
You  Ride 
Plan 

$10  down, 
$2  a week 


B e i n d e p e n dent  of 
crowds,  waiting  and  ex- 
pense. Get  your  share 
of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and 
scenery.  A thousand, 
miles  of  travel.  A thous- 
and thrills  of  pleasure. 


The  Popular  HENDERSON 
Bicycles 


General  Motorcycle  Sales 
Company 


Complete  stock 
of  Cameras  and 
Eveready 
Flashlights 


793  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Back  Bay  7151 

Do  not  pass  us  by — Come  in  and 
buy 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


^Bhe  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/imerica 


532  Commonwealth  Ave. 
BOSTON 


MACDONALD 

Commercial  School 

And  Modern  Languages 


80  BOYLSTON  STREET 

( 


Telephone  Beach  4822 


LITTLE  BUILDING 
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